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PREFACE 




These testimonies first appeared m the colnmns of India in the 
BHtnnin of 1899 Their appearance lo the present form has the 
approval of Sir Webb who conceived the happy idea of gathering up 
the opinions In Ins Introduction which follows, he explains the 
reasons which induced him to collect these testimonies The people 
of India are much beholden to him for Ins sympatliy and generoOs 
sentiments The occasion that called forth his efforts in this direction 
18 happily becoming rarer day by day The sorrows that, during the 
lasthve years, have lam so heavily npon this stricken land, have not, 
let us hope, been wholly unaccompanied by blessing India’s troubles 
have evoked m the four corners of the world the generous feeling of 
sympatliy witd lier suiftring millions, — a sympatliy wfiicd, not' to speaS 
of the Btrennous and humane efforts of Government to relieve dis'^ess, 
has been manifested by practical help and in nnhle deeds of charity 
among many who were bound to the sufferers only by the tie of a 
common humanity The agony of India has evoked feelings which 

but prove the truth of the Poet’s line One touch of nature makes 

the whole world km ’ These testimouies as to the character of the 
Indian people, as they appeared weekly, were likened to the physician’s 
curative «eram for grappling with au existmg malady May I venture 
to liken the present collection, m us more extended form, to the anti 
toxin serum ns a prophylactic, — an inoculation of sympathy ? For 
the free use of this prophylactic of sympathy, by eminent Anglo 
Indians and others, the public is indebted to the discriminating liberality 
of my friend, Mr Daniodliardas Govaidhandas Sukbadvsia, JP, 
whose silent and unobtrusive work m the interests of hts countrymen 
13 now an open secret 

In the Appendix I have lucluded some more testimonies, together 
with a few opinions touching the subject of Intercourse between 
Europeans and Indians It was at one time thongbt proper by wise, 



pjmpathetic and trne-tcarted A.ngIo-Indian ffortliies to place good 
nivicemtlie shape of ‘‘Instructions,” within tho ten of erery Briton 
t>n his way to India The spring of lore and sympithy in the hnmnn 
heart la perennial and can be freely tapped in all ages and climes, and 
10 that feeling of humanity in the breast of every manly Briton and 
fclloW'Sabject I respectfully commend these testimonies willingly borne 
by the wisest and beat of their countrymen. 

u A TALcnnnKAii 

VEnoMCl StTFET, lUMmitA, 

Domhnij, Dectmher, 1000 



INTRODUCTION. 




BY ALFRED A\EBB 

The Editor India purposes to give space in successive numbers for 
B collection of testimony by competent authorities !on the character 
ofjhe Indian people, made by the above, primarily in respon'e to a 
request ins rted m India and then mth the encouragement or a 3 ai«tance 
of the following — mainly by the first named tbeotbeis are placed in alpha- 
betical order William Digby, C I E., London , Manoharlal Lutsbi, 
Lucl now , Harischamdra A Talcherkar, B A Bombay , M Venkanah, 
Yizinnagram, Juan Glinndra Bannerjee, At A , Fandpur , Sir George 
Birdwood, Tv C I E , London , Bonieah Chandra Dutt, London , Pro 
lessor G K. Gokhale, Poona , Edmund Harvey, Waterford , Gordon 
Hewnrt London , A O liume, C B , London , Sir WilUaiD Markby, 
IvCIE, Osford, Porabji Bamaoji Muoshi, Bombay, Dadabhai 
'Saorop.'Lonhon ,'binatia'Bhii\u'?vac\ia, 'Bombay , Bit'^iBiam'T^etVaer- 
horn, Bart, AI P,, London , w Martin Wood, London I had bist 
preface the collection with the reasons that impelled me to set about 
maUmg it. 

It 18 my growing convictiOD that disastrous consequences must 
sooner or later result from persistent vilification of Indian character I 
belong to a subj ot people that hare been a mark for vilification because 
impotent eftectually to re'ieot it I know Low such vilification has 
worked in us, at Umes tnruing our better natnies into gall, and being 
responsible for many a hideous passage in our history 

India IS more powerless than ever Ireland was to resent insult, and 
is therefore more exposed to it The attitude of too many of those in 
authority over her is “Let our strength be the law ot justice, for 
that which 18 feeble is found to be nothing worth The con'equences, 
ead enough upon the contracted stage of Ireland, may be ternble upon 
tbe va«t continent and amid the immense population of India Even 
were material power left unchecked on earth, it were well to bear lo 
mind, that science, which bow subjects the multitude to wealth and 
training, may yet centre mstoria! power again m numbers Upon grounds 
of expediency alone, a different attitude were adrisable towards our 
Indian felloff-snbjects 

Aly attention has but within late years been closely drawn towards 
Indian affairs Yet even within that period, the attitude of mind I 
have obseried of too many of the dominant race, and the cruel expres 
sions of opinion regarding India, that Lave incidentally come to my 
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notice, justify my concern, and have impelled me to make the collection 
of opinions to be found in the following columns of competent observers, 
favourable to Itidim character 

An official holding an imf ortant office, voyaging with me to India, 
declared “ I hate the country and I hate the people.” A reverend 
missionary, in a late number of the Church Quarterly Reiieit, is respon- 
sible for the following “ That the Hindns as a race are probably the 
most immoral, treacherous, and cunning pixiple on the face of this wicked 
earth will generally be admitted lo expatiate on it would be waste of 
time ” A missionary lady, whose name is respected in all British 
philanthropic circles, writes in the Sentinel for last April “ Hinduism 
13 impurity* crystallized mto a system ’ In a book lately published and 
entitled, “ On the Edge of the Empire,” one of whose authors is an 
officer, drawing liis pay from the sweat of Indian labour, I find the 
follow ng “The native of India, like the ape, is at his best in childhood 
and deteriorates as he grows older It is a sine sign of a decayed race ” 
A general, 'aid to be in command m India, delivered himself a few 
months ago in these words “Lord Kitchener knew his biisinesa well 
and proved it at Omdurman The only way to do is to exercise no 
r'h>j»#xiry,lujt triiday and slay, aoJ aU/, dc > 

. That IB the only logic that an eastern people can renlly under 
stand ' A special correspondent to India of a leading London daily paper 
declares *' Not a single Native is to bo trusted ” 

Those who indulge in such language are responsiVe for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a stale of feeling, resulting amongst degraded 
soldiers in savage assaults on unofTending Indians, and amongat degraded 
officials n the outrage of Indian womanhood for the gratification of 
tlia huts of «iith eoldiers The cowardliness of »och iitterinces is patent 
Indian Native oTicials making similar atatenieDts concerning the English 
people Vonld be cashiered, and would under recent enactments become 
lial le to crmimal pro«ecution No missionary dare utter such views 
regarding a scU-goierning j eople srch as the Jap»nese Calumny little 
matters to itidtj cnoenf, self-goTermng peoples Ibey can bear it 
Belittling characters is one of the most jotent cxcuscb for refuaing the 
Mctims justice, lor contracting freedom, and tgnoring their cotiiplaiiits 
Few there are whose minds do not often revert to the horrors of the 
French Revolution and the excesses on both sides m the Irish Insnrrec- 
tion of I798 All who have read widely, must, m the works of 
Arthur Young and other observer®, wntten before tho«e events recognise 
in their portrayal of the attitude of the governing clas«es towards the 
people, premonition of suhseqnent events No one desires that,J'ke 
catastrophe® should overtake India All the expenentes of hia'ory wiH, 
however, be belied if, as I have lefore said, grave evil® will cot show 
tliem'elves if ihe prest-t attitude of loo many towards the ynn's of the 
people be msmtained One of the ni«»«t striking pictures of one of the 
great Italian masters id Florence is a portrajul of “ Culumny." hen 
I think of India snd what is too often said and done regarding her 
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people, my tliowglas revert to ibat piclnre, and I do not know whether 
most to sympathise with the defenceless 6gnre m the foreground or to 
shrink ID disgust Irom the varied fornis of cnlunny encompassing her 
Onl) piinciples inherently Chnstian, whether nominally so or not, 
could enable the Indian people to bear as patient!} as they do the maiij 
miluences now at work to traduce then good name 

Those who vdily Indiana are not only cowardly, they are open to the 
charge of beincr moved b} interested motives (and the British pnhhc 
before giMnJT credence to them ehonlt bear this in n ind) It 13 the 
interest of British white officials to diapaiage Indians, so that their 0 vn 
class relatives and descendants may atiU as far as po« 8 iblo monopolize 
place, pay, and pension m and out of India 

Nor are missionaries altogether free from interested motives when 
they nnfairly depict Natuc character and il ought Foreign mission 
work has become a career to thousands High and lionorablo calling 
it IS, It has its temptations and ethical dangers Yoimg men and 
w< men are enabled through it to marry, to settle down and re 1 
families In the interest of missionary enterprise there is snnietimes 
a| parent a tendency to stimulate support by c'tpHiiating upon the 
darkest side of ‘ heathen ’ character The darker it 13 painted, the 
freer will be the flow of 'ab'-tiiptious, the more occupation there will be 
for the missioi ary There 13 a trndrncy to coneidcr the missionary 
ratlier than the missionary objrct Sympathy is the best nienns of 
winning others to our opiniouv \\ here there is conten)] t lh»re caiiiioi be 
sym} atiiy The riispln} of contempt tor Indians before linti h audiniees 
is inconsistent with sympathy m India Oj imons such ns 1 liave quoted 
will out Siiljcct p«0|lcs are abnormally sensitive to the feeling 
towards them of their rulers 
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there i3 certainly nothing to jastify our condemning the general 
influence of other faiths It vroold be impossible to associate the idea of 
cruelty to animals and the life and teachings of Christ Yet the chief 
recreation of the wealthiest and most cultirated Protestant Christian 
nation is the killing of birds, beasts and fishes , and that of the most 
devotedly Catholic the torturing of bulls and horses in public arenas 
When we dilate upon the immoraUty of the ‘ heathen’ do we suffi 
ciently consider the scenes enacted in the streets of our great towns, 
especially our garrison towns, at night 7 There la more that the ordi 
nary Indian visitor to Europe la likely to see (say at the Pans Salon) 
difficult to reconcile with a h gh standard of morality than anything the 
ordinary European visitor is lil ely to aee in India Do we remember 
that m many of the most professedly Chnstian nations prostitution is an 
established eystem ? Do we forget that but for the revelations of two 
American ladies the regular supply of pleasing prostitutes to British 
soldiers would still be sanctioned and encouraged by British officers’ 
During a short visit to India I found the cantonment system approved 
by all ' Chnstian ' officials and condemned by all Hindu and other 
Indians with whom I conversed concerning it 

We have no reason io wspptAetbal a\\ that « xA a \tmmr»g 
tendency in Indian customs and observances is not deprecated by en- 
lightened Hindus and other religionists as all that is bad in our customs 
and observances is deprecated by enlightened Christians Let us jndge 
Hinduism and every other ism by its best side, as we desire Christianity 
should be judged 

Christianity has implanted mutual confidence, homogeneity, devotion 
to duty, and a high order of intelligence m professedly Chnstian 
nations But perhaps these very cbaractenstics have too often enabled 
them to set at naught every Cbnstian principle m their dealings with 
other peoples It has been reserved for Protestantism and these later 
times to carry to their extreme theories concerning differencea of race 
and the abiding superiority of some people to others Practices 
extenuated formerly are now justified 

Human nature is weak History proves that in proportion as we 
are independent of the wants and opinions of others, we incline to 
neglect if not condemn them Wo must counteract the growing ten- 
dency to want of sympathy with our Indian fellow subjects Ibe 
generation has almost passed away that found them gallant opponents 
in arms Passenger, postal, and telegraphic facilities tend to conserve 
the mam interest of British officials in home rather than in the country 
they ought to serve Indian public opinion with too mmy hecomeB 
of less and less account Goveminont in India is not now compelled, 
as in the days of the Company, periodically to submit itself to the 
judgment of a superior independent suthority 

There are other and even more essentially effective means, apart 
from respect and courtesy, by which it is in our power to impress every 
home in India with the reality of Christian principle However much 
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I might desire to here obtrude my TiewB upon the snbject, it is more in 
keeping with the scope of this collection, and more respectful to the 
authors of the various opinions 1 ventore to quote, that tbeir publication 
in this form should not be used as a vehicle for the dissemination of 
opinions in which they might not agree. In justice also to these several 
authorities, readers must be careful not to stretch their views upon 
Indian politics generally beyond the words set down. 

Due regard to space has induced me to confine my selections to 
\iews as to general character. The government of 66,000,000 persons 
by Indians m the Native States, and the record of Indians occupying 
high office in the Government of British India is _^sufficient evidence of 
high admimstialive ability. 

Having made these introductory remarks I shall leave the extracts, 
which Will be continued in alphabetical order in successive numbers of 
to speak for themselves 
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Jervoise A. Baines, C 5.1 Indian Semes 1868 ^0 1895, 
for eeitral iiears Cen*ui Comviimona Jor India 

"Cncli caste provides for its indigcot lucinbers m lU own way 
TVidows whi.ro, aa in moat of tho opper ciasses, they do not 
rc«n arry, were niaintaiucd ta the booscliold of tlieir relatives or 
connixioiis , in a humble capacity, it is true, but shll they are support* 
ed through life llrahiuana are met with oflenogs wlicierer they present 
thiDiaeWes Able bodied men arc provided witli cm[ loynicnt, nnd tho 
decrepit and bliod arc either kept by subscriptious m kind or sit by tho 
nosiest roadside and nsk for atiiis, uover in vnin The dovotion 
of tho younger menibers o* % fuiiily to their elicrsis proverbial *— 
S ipphcl in i^JS hj '/r. lulchtrlir, from an eesut/ l>f Vr Jjaints on 
‘ dhe Con Ulinn$ trrnf Prospect* o/ Pjndir Iducufion m ’ 

apptnd^il In a late Censue 


WllUain C. Bennett* Sertfd m /ndta from 1865 , Sfltlcmtnl 
Co;/j;ni»»io«rr of Omlh, Member Bengal LejtslaUie Coimiif 

“ "Writing two centunca l»cfore Christ of the Uindus most like those 
of Oiidli in the neighbouring kingdom of Bnloa, an educated Greek 
selected as tho leading feature m their charnctir, their honesty sad 
integrity m tho erdiuary iclations of life, and paradoxical as it may 
srein to most Iliigli«h cars, it is probable that this is true of il c Hindu 
Tith^o of to-day as it was of the Uuddhi^t luuit of two, thous'iud years 
ago Lvtii among our uwii »crvanls no ono can fail to tare been 
asiuniilicd at tho absolute safety with which largo sums of moniy may 
be cntrjMkd to thtir inij, when Slieft woniJ Ic almoM impo^illo 
of detection and would vocutc them comfort for the rc«t of their 
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hres Iq the higher raaks the well-paid aad educated office clerks 
ate faithful and trustworthy b^ond any other class of men 
who can be procured for their rcBponaible duties What has 

been said applies to their relations with foreign masters, for whom 
they can rarely feel any affection, and who not unfrequently regard them 
with a suspicion which would be waelf enough to make most men dis 
honest In their relations with their own people the quality is far 
more conspicuous Trade transactions mvolTing enormous sums are 
earned through .with a want of precaution which we should consider 
idiotic, hut which is justified by the ranty of breaches of faith In a 
country where writing is an art as common as it is with us, large debts 
are contracted every day on nothing but the verbal seennty of the 
borrower , and if there be occasional repudiation in our courts, the fact 
that the secuiily is still considered anfficient is ample proof that the 
debts are honourably acknowledged among the parties themselves 
In such cases limitation is never thought of, and families who havo 
emerged from poverty will discharge debta contracted by their ancestors 
a century hack, of which no other record exists but an entry in the 
moneylender’s private ledger Their whole social system postulates an 
excepuonal integrity, and would collapse at once if any suspicion of 
dishoneaty attached itself to the decisions of the caste pauchayats 
The point is worth lusiating on, os on it depends the whole of their 
future as a «elf governing aatioo, and though much has occurred to 
impair their character m this rtspect, it would be uBsafe to deny them 
at any rate the capacity for the hist of political virtues This quality 
may be said to extend to all ranks The rcDiaintog nierits will be more 
readily acknowledged but aro more partial m their distribution The- 
courage and high senee of honour of the Brahman and the Rajput, the 
thrift and industry of the Kurmi, are patent to the shallowest observer, 
and all perhaps may lay claim to a natural aversion to cruelty, a gay, 
buoyant disposition of mind, and an iroagination easily impressed by 
beauty or bumoar And it is this class (Gbattiri) which furnishes all 

the best examples of the national character It is impossible to thinlc 
badly of a race who from among a dozen chiefs of a single district, 
fGondj] could produce m one season of national coaiulsiou two such 
emmeut instances of loyalty and devotion to opposite sides aa thepresent 
hlaharaj^ of Babranjpur and the late Raja Scbi Baksh Singh of Gonda — 
the one who risked his property and his life to eare a handful of Roglish 
fnenda, and remained their firm protector wh«u it seemed certain that 
theic eaii«e was lost , the other who did. tuit yom tlie atandacd of national 
revolt till he bad escorted the treasure and the officials of a government 
he bated to a place of safety, who was the last m the field when fighting 
was possible, and who, though offered an Lcuonrahle reception and the 
whole of Ins immensa estates by his conquerors elected to sacrifice 

E ositinu and wealth and die a starving exile m Naipal rather than desert 
la defeated Mistress Thoir fortnnis were different, but their chiralroua 
honour the same” — SuppUeit in MS fty ilfr Lutthi from "IheOudh 
Gaztttttr, pullithed by Aulhont j, 1877 ** 
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Sir Qeorge C. M. Birdwood, K C.! E. Lale Bomhai/ Medical 

Slaf, Special Assistant in the Eeienue, Statistict and Commerce 
Dej}aTtmenty India Office ^ Royal Commis'^ioner, Colonial 
and Imhan Exhthtion, 1886 

“The idolatry of the Hindus is a sore point with most Englishmen, 
and Europeans generally I will not allow mjaelf to here enlarge on 
this topic, nor is it necessary, as the following anecdote will sufHce to 
indicate my own conclusions on the «ub]ect, imprecsed on me, as they 
have been by many similar experiences of my hfe m Bombay The late 
Hon Jagonnathjee Sunkersett was a bigoted Hindu, of the most 
uncompromising temper , hot owiug to some service I was able to render 
him in l&oT, 1 enjoyed hu entire coohdence and there i3 no man m 
whom I hare ever taken a deeper per«onal interest or for whom I could 
possibly hare a more affectionate or steadfast regard "We were so 
intimate, that he would freely admit me to his presence while engaged 
m pnrate worship with hia domestic Brahman , only I^sat down on such 
occasious just beyond the threshold of the door leading from his bedroom 
-~ia his Girgaum house>— into the room in which be worshipped the 
ancestors o! his family, and the greater deitie« of the oEBctal Brabmanio 
Pantheon , and seated there opposite me, stripped to his skin, with the 
images of his gods before him, and the attendant Brahman, and all the 
utensils of idolatrous wor'-lnp, he would explain eiery detail of it to me 
as it proceeded ^ow, the great longing of his heart was that, before be 
should «ee death be might be ble«sed with the birth of a <on to his only 
son Yenayekrow Jagonnatbjee, familiarly called Rowjee Years had 
followed years, but only girls bad been born to Rowjee, and the birth of 
a man child began to appear hopeless dugonnatbjee bunkersett himself 
had Tioited every shrine m Western India praying for a grandson, and 
had even extended his pilgrimages to Benare'*, and I believe to Muttra 
and Hnidwar, for tbs purpose aod be never saw me without introdocs 
mg the subject into our conversation. Such was the state of matters 
when, being on a visit to the biU statiou of Alatbernn, and anxious to 
a^certam tbe truth of the orgiastic ntes that were ^aid to be enacted by 
the outcast jungle tribes — chiefly cow herds and catch [^extract of 
^cacta Cateehu\ collectors — of the locality, before the uncouth altar to 
‘PisnatU’ Qi.c , Pa ha Hatba, ‘Pasture Lord J *Deo, * in the dark 
evergreen grove of Iron wood trees at ‘Danger Point,' on tbe west 
side of the h\U, just above, and to (ie /eft of 'TAe IPaterfa//,^ I 
concealed myself behind a rent id the ':tone wall enclosing tbe grove 
A number of poor, abject creatures bad gathered there and were about 
to kill a scared looking cock, when uddeoly, who should come trotting 
into the gloom of tbe grore, from the opposite side to where I was, but 
the Hou Jugonuatbjee Sunkersett, followed by a mounted orderly, for 
be was a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay, and two 
running peon« I thought at flrst that he was there from curiosity, and 
was about to go forward to greet him, hut immediately the peons placed 
themselves at the head of his horse, and he dismouoted, and stepped up 
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before t!in lUj^rAicd AbniK. He irai a in^ri, at 1 bare J, of 
pri«<'tice, of ibo dc>t)io* Vryau anj there he •U}0^1, m tlie li,;ht of a 
fij of the derhojn^ mn, ^U^l ato!o m Kwcch the dark trunk* 
of the Iron n'o<id trurs, !oiig«rut»c>j, and high turbaticJ) and girlc<l round 
the loin«, a lirmg presentnunt for tha inomenl of llie ' magtuflcint eon 
of Akbar', but lu anolhcr mutant lie w*ji wnn^ing hn hand# id an 
ngonjr of prajor, ffilh the huriiin^ tear* atn atiiiiig JoiTn hit handioinc, 
and now d<.ipl} scan-U face, hit wan, bC)K«lii«g eyes looking 
ttraigbt lip toward the hearcut. Ki^hng that I w-at a spectator of what 
I certainly o iglit nut to wiines«, I ttaafthily wjthfrcir from tlio fpot, 
strolling on Unurely ttjwaid the I auar. I hal not gone on uijr way 
inuro than a ipiartcrof an hour, nluu, just buforo rtachmi; the Claren- 
don ilolel, I litLainn nwireof galloping hor*4a approaching nio from 
IwUmd, and jirv-vntly hc»ftl luy Dame l)CiHg joyfully tliouteJ after «ie, 
And olnnist Ufiro i could (urn ruunl.tlia lioiioiraldt .rtiguuiialhjce 
3unkcrst.tt and his > j^urt wiro upon im. lot faio lightivl up in the 
gul Icii gloatiting teith the iiio«t proudly radiant look of gla iiic*t, ' Oh. 
txctj«.o,' I said, rcfponsisclj to hit mood, ‘ you ha\e reemid >.cmxI hoj e 
of a gran Ison.' ‘Indeol, yes,’ ho rcplic-J, * it is just what I wantil 
to tcfl you, Ihrdwiiol' ‘ Uut,* I mterp dated, 'what solid ground 
haau jiiu for your as-iirance f* Uia ontwor was, 'Solid ground for 
assnruiico ? Why Con himself has to)J mel ' 1 was ost >unJcd hy the 
rc(Iy, and could mj nothing for anhiK—remcinUring what I had 
sitrclly seen— for iiij emotion, and left him to talk on like a' liappjr 
ehill, (inttl by dirioiis (laihs— but as iiiuch as i-ossiblo, still pressing 
oasiwnrd'-wo at last arria<d at *Alcxand«r (now calK»l Alexandra) 
Point' IhispoHitisA little Uyoiid a mile cost from * DaiiKcr Point,' 
and CAiiunatids the whole of the pictnrt.><luo aalo of the Chouk nacr, 
trending away «iiilii<n«i<twnrd betwetu tho mam ina^S of Matlwran and 
its norlh-rnsicrn ^pur, cnlUd, from its flinty surface, Carhut 'Jhc 
twiligiit In I n >w passe 1, m the \aUey below us, mto a purple tint, rising 
higlicr and luglicr to the great gr»%c {* U-uu Ungh 'J of widu spreading 
mangoes and toaeruig JumbaoU, fordhest fotiagQ of tho wOoU/ands ol 
Western India, and other fine forest troe«, hanging upon tho cast sido 
of the lull, half wny down the tbread>liko track of tho old zig zag ghht 
road to Chotik The warm [urplo mist weilul up to this le\cf, but 
above it tlie nuibragcons top of Methcran was flushed o\*.c with tho clear 
rcHectioii from the refulgent orange light jet hngtring m tho west, 
turning all its enihintcd leafage to a rich iiijelic green, of gem-liko 
illumination In tho ndiancing lUght, thus moiiientiinly irradiated wuli 
the sUU enfolded biiglitncss of doy-atUng day , the whole inonutain and 
\nlley seemed filled as with the tihLIo glory of orcrsliadonmg deity , 
nnd Snnkersett at once becanm silent before tho piofoundly sdeniuisiiig, 
wondrous scene Silently be sraicbed tho primili\e hdkruen rctuming 
hy the piecipitovis Chnvik gh vt road to their scaUoTcd hnis in ihe rapidly 
darkening depths of tho valley below, each one, as he adraDced to tho 
liead of the dangerous ascent, bending lowly down, and rorcrently, 
owards the sun's far sunken Same — t 
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“Tbrongh Agea hymned by Hinda devotee ’ 

*‘The tumult of his soul uoa hushed, and at the last, from its depth, 
as wo turned to retrace our steps homeward, ho thoaghtfully, but lo his 
frequent oracu ar manner, observed ‘ \e3, just as our five fingers go 
back to one and the same arm, so all religions go back to one and the 
■same God * Thus closed what was to prove an ever memorabJe day with 
him , for, remarkable to relate, with the completion of nine months 
from that date, a grandson, the deferred lope of all the years of his 
prime, was bom to Jugonnathjee Sunkersett And then the great hope 
of his life having I een fulfilled, straightwi) a change came over h w 
He was a man of strenuous energy, and the most masterful natural 
capacity, and undisguised ambition and pride He was not only the 
leader of the Hindus of Bombay, but after the death of the first Sir 
Ja ti«etjee Jejeebhoy, of the whole 27ative community But now he laid 
aside all wurldlines and unot trusively and determinedly, submitted 
himself to the great de«ire for death that «cemed to have taken com 
plete posses loa of him, <aying on my once venturing to remonstrate 
With h m for thus yielding himself up to die and, in so saying u»mg 
almost the very words of the Greek writer ‘It i» not ditEcuh Bird 
wood but ea«T , for the road IS not crool ed, but straight, and not up and 
then down but all downward , and an unfeanng man may walk it blind* 
fold No* he bad seen the calvation of Got> as sought by him and 
now all he wanted was to depart in peace Soon afterwards he died, 
and then a Very great buroiog was made for him, I thought it would 
have given me a cruel shod But u was attended with none of the 
horrors the awful reverberatory furnace, and t)ie repulsive factory like 
chimney, and all the soulless mechanieni of cromation m Europe 
Except that milk was used instead of wme the ritual was esseotially 
that described by Homer in tlie burul of Patroclus and so fvr from 
hen g pan ed, when it was all over, 1 looked op into the clear and 
bnliunt heavens above I was soothed by the reflection that no taint of 
earthly corruption would ever bo associated with the memory of my 
friend for all that liad been mortal of him was now part of the sunshine 
around and about me , a ccneideration naturally suggesting the mspinng 
hope that if human self conecionsoess was indeed immortal, the freed 
apint of Jugoimatl jee Sunkcr^^ett was already with the ‘ Father of 
Lights ‘the Ancient of Days’ It is impossible not to be deeply 
interested m such men and when yon know them, for what they really 
are not to hare the sincerest friendship and adwirntion for them As 
for the r idolatry inj whole mind wag changed low ard it after tl at answer 
given by J ig nnathjee Sunl erselt near the Clarendon Hotel — Solid 
ground tor my assurance? Why Gonhmsclf has told mo I — and this 
out of the mouth of a man I had just seen apparently praying to a hideous 
heap of foully ruddled and stinking stones * Henceforward I knew that 
there were not many gods of human wor'hip but one God only, who was 
polyonotnous ifr uv ] being named according to 

the variety of the outward condition of thing^i, which are always chang 
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lUg and everywhere different” — Reprisentatiie Men of India," Sir 
George Birdwood IV IT AUea, 1889. 


General John Briggs Sened tn India, retiring 
in 1835 , Resident at Nagpur, 

” I have long since come to the conclusion of the Abbe Rayiial in 
his Histori/ of India that * Mankind under simi/ar circun stances mall 
parts of the globe will atft alike * I 6nd among my acquaintances who 
have long resided in India, that after travailing over Europe they hive 
reason to think more highly of the natives of India every day ” — 
“ Admission of Educated NaUies into the Indian Civil Sen ice , ' Dadabhat 
Naoroji, M P Commercial Press, Bombay, 1893 


Major-General dir 0 T Burne, K C.5 1 (1879) Sometime 
1/ihtary Secretary to the Commande/ 'in Chief tn India, 

" Speaking generally, the typical Hindu is quiet, industrious, and 
tolerant lu religious matters unless provoked to excitement It baa 
been truly said by a dtstmgaislied military writer that the natives of 
India, both as friends and foes, have proved tbem«elves gallant soldiers, 
not unworthy of being matched with Eoropeaus ’ — “ Clyde and Straith- 
nairne ’ {Rulers of India Serue) Jl/a;or-G’«ifra? Sir 0 T Burne, 
A C jS 7 , Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1891 


5ir George Campbell M-C SI. Served in 7ndta, 1842 to 
1875 Lieutenant'Goiernor of Bengal, 1871 1874 

“ Practically 1 should say that the religion of the Hindus is tho 
simplest monotheism This may more particularly apply to Northern 
India, where the Mahomctaos have destroyed the temples, and more 
impregnated the country with their idea« , but m all dealings with all 
classes of Natives, in conversation, and appeals to a higher power, I 
have never found an; active or practical belief m particular gods or 
idols , and under different names, Hindus, Mahometans and Christians 
all look to and appeal to one and the same God, invisible and all power 
ful But as the Hindus claim no recent revelation, moral religion is 
less active as a guide of their lives than with Chr stians or ^lahometans, 
and most of their faith is oatoral religion. They have an undoubted 
apprehension of a future state of rewards and punishments, bat m no 
distinct form, and their reliance is on good work They have the 
feeling of ciiantj to tnankind which, perhaps, results from that ‘ moral 
sense ' which is a part of our nature, and the chief of their good works 
are practical benevolences to mankind A Hindu who wishes to lay up 
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for biuselt a store of {^ood deeds, founds institutions for fiedingthe 
poor, or builds wells and serains or plants trees to protect travel’ers 
from the sun , . [Discussing the question of lione'-ty j The 

fact I take it to be that, while there are many moro professional thefts 
m India, there is a much larger proportion of occasional thefts by 
bervants, etc , in England It is wonderful how seldom servants and 
others, not thieves by profession, pilfer in India Child murder, as it 
involves concealment of the fact, would not be shown by the reports , and 
the murder of female infants, at one time common among certain 
tribes in certain parts of the country, is sometimes represented to be 
very general in our Provinces But I must say that I doubt the fact 
1 do not think that it la likely to occur m present prosperous circum- 
tances among large clans m which there laplently of room for inter 
marriages without infringing the rule which prohibits the marriage of 
blood relations In fact^ exce|t amnng isolated families claiming 
peculiar rank, girls are very valuable, and if child murder did take place 
to a large extent, many instances nmst come to light. If ten sneh ca«es 
be ascertained by the magistrate, we may well behove that ninety are 
concealed , but if none are found out, I ahonld believe in neither ninety 
nor nine I have had to do w ith a considerable Itajpoot p< pula ion, and 
bnve seen nothing of the kind I am therefore slow to believe «pecula- 
tive people who go into a \ til ige pencil in hand, and, because they 
fancy that they see more boys than girl% calculate and propound that 
exactly one half of the female infants of the ordinary agricultural 
Rajpoots are annually murdered * — “ Modern //?d»o, * George CawpbtU, 
Bengal C S , Jlfurray, 1852 



Sir Q B Clerk, G C 5 I Serted »n or jor /nd»a, 1818 to 1876 , 
Noimnated Gocernor of Bomhag, 1860 Eixdenee before 
Select CommUtee, Commons, 18oS 

** Looking at the long experience you bave had of Hatives what is 
your opinion of the standard of inoraliij among the beat of the native 
population, those with whom yon have come m contact, and m whom 
you have placed conOdence among the higher classes 7 ’ — “I should say 
that the morality among the higher classes of the Hindus was of a high 
standard, and among the middling and lower classes remarkably so , 
there is less of immurality and less of extreme poverty than you would 
see ID many countries in Europe. In all their domestic relations, and 
tbeir chanty to their neighbours, they are superior to what you will find 
m many countries , it is not so much so perhaps with the Mahometans, 
but still 1 shoold say that there la no stnkiug degree of immorality 
among them * ‘ Is it your opinion that confidence might be placed in 

the natives for the performance of the duties of many b gl er offices than 
they are now employed in m those districts 7 ' — ‘ Certainly, if allowed 
salaries sufficient to place them on a respectable footing ” “You mean 
that if their allowances were such as to maiutam them lu the relative 
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station m wbicii they ought to be, as compared mth Europeans, con- 
hdenre might be placed m their honest and straightforward conduct 1 ’’ — 
Certainly, for official business of most hinds ” " Are the dedsions of 

the judges between the lowest cl&ss and the ZiUah judge looked on as 
equal to the decisions of the ZiUah jndg^* ? ’ — “I hare had but little 
opportunity of comparing them, but I should say tb'<t they are. The 
decisions of alt the tiaiive judges are considered, I believe, to have 
fully ausweri.d the expectations formed of their capacities for adimruater- 
ing justice ” “ Have you ever tafeen pains to enquire into the qiiesiionfa 

which have been raised upon appeal trooi the decision^ of liie native 
judges, and the revolt of ihoao appeaUl * — “ I have read their decisions " 
“ Have you formed a judgment upon the subject yourself, as to whether 
the decisions of the Zilluh judges am superior to those of the Native 
judges 1 ’ — “ I should not say that they are superior The decision of 
the Native judge 18 as good as that of the European judge” — Name 
source 08 1 lews of Gineral Brigg$. 


Henry J 3. Cotton, CSl Indian Semce 1867 lo 1899, 

Sendai Le'^tslatite Council, IS02, Chief Commissioner,^ Assam, 1896, 
Author of larious worts on /mlm. (Trriimjj in 1885) 

'• The «uperiority of the Natives of the country in adnnnisterjDg law 
and justice to their onu people is indeed a fact tliat caunoi he seriously 
disputed jhe inhlleccuai aliainments and hi(.h moral virtues of 
Dnarkanath Muter sufficienily vindicate <be competence of Natives io 
exercise the most responsible functions Ho i-at for many years ut on 
the bench of the High Ciurtof Judicature m Bengal Other Native 
gentlemen might also be nientxicd, who befoio aid after him have 
occupied the same post and a<'quitled ihenuelTta wiib Cicdit At the 
same time the judicial app nntnuhts m the Ic Wer grades of the service 
aie already fiPed by Natives, and there is abuoorffjt testimony 1 1 s? ow 
that they discharge their dunes with integnty and ability ’ — InoiA, 
September 8, 1899 



Victor Cousin (1792'1867). Founder of SijStemaUc 
Eclecticism in Philosophy 

‘ On the other hand, when we read with atlentioa the poetical and 
philosophical movements of the Hast, aboVe all those of India, wbitli 
ate beginning to spread in Europe, we discover there so many truth*, 
and truths «a profound, and wbiiii ni^ke eucIi a contrast uith the 
nie.inness of the results at which the European genius has souelimes 
slopped, that ne are constrained to bend the knro before that of the 
Ea^t, and to see in thia cradle nf the hoKian race the native land of iho 
hithest jhitosoihy.” — * Thoughts on the Past and Fiditre of India," 
Alunttsulharttm Suryaram 
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A* T. Crawfcrd /W/an Ctiihan, writing in 1892 — 

“ I am one of tbo«e who, with aJI nij Indian experience before me, 
have bad special opportunities m later }rears of studying police cases 
of every kind m Eliglaiid, and of hearing what barristers and solicitors 
say of the civil cases m which thej arc concerned. The daily }ourrals 
teem, too, with cases m which false swearing on one side or the othei 
IS palpable, and 3iidgea inveigh, m vain, from the beucb sgaiQSt ibo 
prevalence of perjury. Has there ever been a worse case in India 
than what IS known ns the ‘Hurlbert’ ca«e, to say noihing of several 
more recent instances of perjury in connexion with will suits? Has 
there ever been more wl olesale perjury than in the Tichboinc, commonly 
known as the *( laimani’s* ta'el or the Piggutt part of the Jimea* 
C<mmisston, whiih combined forgery with false swearing? I have been 
thrown in cnniact with the Lnglish agricnliurnl — the farmer aod the 
labourer— •clus^eH. and find them quite as iniub, if not more, addicted to 
lying than my c Id friend Dhow Patel or Babi o Kunbi in Indn The 
fact IS tliat 'servicemen’ go out to India voung. without any ex- 
perience of their own countrymen, and at first, fioni the very nature of 
their duties, seen g only the seamy side of Native cbaraitcr, they 1 ecotne 
impressed with the belief that iho>e aiound th>m have no legard lor 
veracity, a belief so viroug ibat s auhseqiient belter knowledge can 
hardly eiadirvte ir Pn fes«ionul men and those connected with mer- 
cantile puiBUits, on the other band, similarly ignorant of their own land 
and* also going out in their y< nili, live in la'ce cities or stniioiis, know 
nothing or next to noiliiug 4 f the languages, and lave little coinuiuiil- 
cation with IK n English sj rakmg N'aiivi-s, and thut little is iJirongh 
the interpretation < f their clerk'*. Few, ve'y fi w, if any of us, get to 
know anything of iho uii-se« of Natives, their hnbus, their m ide^i of 
thoui.hl their inner live«i. Bciwixt us and iheni * there is a great gulf 
fixed,’ and wo are apt lu < iir self conceir ai d ignorance to judge, rashly 
and har^hle, and ususPy fad to jcrceire that t!io prxir penpio around US 
have verv many good qnnliiiea that eh >uid command our r opoct Some 
how or other It liiii Ikm* mo a setlle<l be) ef (hat Nalivfsnre habitually bars, 
and in tbc. courts of law iiidnl,.c iho prnp«>n*-ity with the iitmosl frefdom. 
Wo do not know how oft^n the Native does not rightly ui der-t-ud his 
que^itjonpr — how very laadyheia confu«(>d, and uia to say (or misin- 
terpreted to «ay} what lie docs not ready mean. Tho iiiip''riU(bal)Io 
Briton, thoDgh nf tho sirictest veracity, can ofti-n he <1 own np to public 
Ecoru whin in the wiimss b«>x, to contridict Inni^clf ai d aj pear bent 
upou prcvaricatiou , he \a txiig ex-tiiiinfd by hiiown country n an, in 
las onn langusge— the Native witnesa is often in lh«i lixuds of an 
cxaiutner who iiniHifectlv iindci«iandi lam, and hu'V to lake las evi- 
denco at second-hand \YI J should wo always jump to tho concliioion 
lhatthc Nati\o wit]ic-g !■ lx nt on ] crjnring hin e< IF t Why not make as 
uiurl] allowance for tie Native as for the Li gli'huian ? We o me to 
be niori) rhanishio when w<- g»t oldt-r and have left the lla*l for good 
we find, win-u it is too late, fiout what nprceof onr coni irynieo ana 
woiikQ, that wo must often havo ]iidg,ed wry lurahly aud uucharilably 
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ta India It is not a pleasant retrospect ” — Supplied m MS by Mr 
TalcherLar Jrom " Remniscencea of a Mofutsil Policeman," by A, T, 
Cranford. 



Constance F Gordon Cummins^ Author of Wurks on India 
and the East^ 1886, etc 

1 greatly marvelled at »ha contemptuous indifference displayed by 
tile great ma'^s of Europeans to 'll) matters relating to the faith (and 
practice) oE the brown multitudes around them, as to a tissue oE puerile 
fables unworthy of the smallest attention. Yet, Considering that we are 
here la the cradle of two o! tlie must widely spread faiths o! the world 
fBralmiinisin and Buddhism), and that tlie fandamental trntlia of both 
had been thought out by men of this self same race many centuries ere 
light from the East first dawned on Pagan Bntain, it seems strange in- 
deed that any can live m India, and yet give no heed to the present 
development of the said creeds, and their apphcatioo to the daily lives 
of about 700,000 000 oC onr fellow men in Asia. . . . Hindus, wliose 
marvellous seU-dem&l m tho service of tlieir gods does cerUiuiy put our 
self mdnIgCQt practice of Christianity to the blush "So one w ho stadies 
tho creed and practice of tins race with unbiassed mind, can fail to be 
struclc with their intctise earnestness in living up to teaching wliicbi 
however distorted, has in It rich veins of thought — pirvcrted forojs of 
the very doctrines wlitcU we accm most sacred, v ... So too, altliougb 
VO Christians are taught that, * whether we eat or drink or whatsoever 
ve d 0 i wo alioold do all to tho glory of God,* 1 think it can scarcely 
be a transgression of chanty to judge that eomparatirely few habitually 
obey this precept, wbereas the most casual observer cannot fail to geo 
that vx the daily Ufo of tbo average Ilmdii, this u tho ruling principle. 

, . . At pre’‘ent the prominent aspect of Chnstiaaity to tho Katiio 
mind IS that of a faith which allows ita votaries to cat unclean meat at 
all times, and do their own will m all things . . .As attcudants they 
£HiQdusJ are wonderfaily good. Quick, noiseless, detecting in a mo- 
ment wbat is wanted, patient and *auawcriQg not again' to an exteut 
that might sometiiuis shame their ina»tcrs, who certainly hare no uioro 
claim to fault(et>ness than *tbe niggers' of whom they think so 
lightly , for to see an Cngluhmao fly lulo a passion with a Kative, aud 
strike A man who dares not bit bita back, is buuiihatiog indeed II not 
covr&rdl) « it certainly is horribly derogatory to Bniigh dignity, and quite 
l*lio most painlul sight yon are hVe^y to witness.'^' — **?n rts Ihma1ui/a$ 
and on the Indian Plaim," C» F, Gordon Cumming, CAatIo und 
17tndur, 18b6. 

■ ■ ♦ta A * 

William Dlgby, C I B. i*efi^raf .lym/ m /nJian Seraee / 
Seertlary Famine Belief Fund, 1876.78. 

"1 only stay to add uy stone of testiiuoiiy to the caim ifax Muller 
ratses to the truthful character and commercial honour of the lodian 
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people generally, and of the merchants m particular E\en m regard to 
philanthropy England cannot pat India to shame . . What the 
Indian races were in the tunes of Akbar they are now. Their capacity 
15 not le sened, their brain potrer 15 as great, their skill in administration 
has not failed , this they show day by day, year in, year out , all tliit 
they need is a fair field and lilertj for the free play of their faculties, 
and that their merjt'i, eren when recorded should not be suppressed 
whether accidentally or deliberately If we have constructed railways and 
made road", the Indians of days gone by dug canals and built irrigation 
works of a magnitude and of a solidity which are alike a inaryel to u 
of to day and a defiance aliauat of decay Ihese were ‘ imperial works 
and worthy of kings ’ There is nothing we have done m India which 
that country’s sons could not do as well, or better, with perhaps one 
exception and that a very important one, the magnitude of which the 
writer irill not attempt to minimise. . lhat is, except when rce 
elect to fight there 13 peace m the land . Ihis done ne ought to 
bare stay^ our hand More than this, and all it mrolres, w© ought 
not to hare attempted’’—* Jnrfji /or the Indidns and J or England ^ 
WilUam Dighg 01 E Talbot Brolhtrs, 

* There are not more liw abiding, contented and on the whole 
lovable rices under the wide siriy ot the Q leen than the people of India 
These good qualities, howerer, are uot d«‘yeloped fiom the comfort of 
their surroniidiugs, bat exi t in spite of misery irhich ought be expected 
to render goodness impossible . Ibe patiei ce of the men and 
woia"u with irbora we hare to do is w ndei^ul During ordinary periods 
theie IS far le«s crime among them than among people eimilarly situated 
m any European country Buc it is to times of sore distress, iibeti food 
IS fire times above its nornixl price, and not easy to get then, that their 
patience is truly sul lime I’ak© their cutidocC during the arrfal timei of 
1876 and 1877 They saw iheir crops perish before their eyes, and di i 
not consider that they mast wrrik Tengejnee upon their ruler©, or in 
any vay disturb the public jeice , they were siarv ng, but not one in a 
hundred thousand resorted t» roll cry The district judge at 

Tnebmopo'y (ilr k hoster W«*b&ler) speiking of people wbose smse 
of Self re pect nould not allow them to ntteu 1 a Goveromeat relief caiu{ , 
sad ‘ The elo er you look into mailer^ and iho better you know the 
people, the more you «ee how fearfully widely spread is the J resent 
distress, borne by ibe poor creatures lu dumb resignation to fate, and 
mtti f^arielj! a nm/mor ’ Agam a? lo iheir kindljneiis towards 

one another The famine gave wonderfal proof of the depih and since 
rity of this quality We saw it jn our own home®, in tl e privati ns our 
sciTHDta endure! that they lu glitke al le to I clp ibeir friends who ha! no 
work ,'Te met with uumer usinst-imes m our otfa e where ilio tinplojes 
visibly vrew thinner and more woe-bepone day • y !ay, Ihe h gher weges 
given by employers goinj lo sn| p rt re! itive- in greater need than tho e 
by whom increased pay was received Oue Native uiemher of t! c Centr il 
rauiine Committee sai 1 to im. ot a d\y, Ihavcthrty hve people dep 
ending upon rat for daily food ’ It was a common experience m our Reluf 
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several instances, routed my mdtgnatton to a high degree In fact, 
from their reports, I see tint those gentlemen pinicularly delight in re- 
pre«entiiig these people hnder the bUokent and m >st odions coloora. 
With them the Hindus are nothing bat barb irmns a people loaded with 
every kind of Tice, witho it a single spark of virtue ITot only tlieir 
religion but also their system of ctvihzitiou, their character, their public 
and domestic instituiions — all their usages and practices — aie indiscrimi- 
nately branded with mfouy and held forth to public contempt, and they 
theiiibthes arc abused, reviled, and degrided almost to the level of 
brutes. Such is, as far as I can judge from their puolic report®, the 
view taken, of these people by most of the new reformers at present 
settled imong them. But I am hapny to know that a quite difftreufc 
view of the subject has been taken by a W irten Hastings, a Burl e, a 
Cornwallis, a Koburtson, a Sir Willuun Jane®, a Colebrooke, a Hawkins, 
a Wilkin®, and many other enbghiened persons who had made cloHe and 
deep researches on all that relates co tlio Hindus had candour enough to 
acknowledge also their virtue®, aud to make a just estimate of what was 
good and what was bad m their iD-<titutioa3 '^ow it is a subject of 
regret to sec that the opmione and authority of «o many eahght- 
ened and independent per«oii3 are disregarded, to listen to the 
suspicio 18 ICC unts and wild theories of men «f mediocrity, who have of 
late undertaken the allogetlier loipraciicablc task of leforining these 
nations in th>-ir religion, morals and mtnuers 1 am ilso happy that, 
m my humble sphere and ol score stHlion an exp'-neuce of thirty years 
passed in an uareatramed miercouree wnh these people has taught me 
a quite different theory, and to view the subject in a much more favoor- 
able light, lamluip/yat the end of my reseaichea to find that, in 
witne sing among tliem many di«guslmg vice® I have been ahleio dis- 
cover also many eminent virt«e» It is iriie that some of my critics 
ha'o accu«cd me o! being tinctured with Hinduism, and strongly biassed 
zn f ivour of the Hindus I e an e in describing their vices and bad quolz- 
tics I had also presumed to tike notice of iheir virtues and good quali- 
ties , but the fact i®, that i£ 1 have anything to reproacli iny-elf wnli m 
my wntines oq the subject of the Hindus it is to luve i>em rother too 
severe in finding fault wiili them in tnaflere which would perhaps hive 
been a subject of proise to luoie niibia-sed authors. Ou the other hand, 
the Hindus are uut in waut of improvement in the dis hargo of soital 
duties nmong tbcin-elves They uuileretaud this j omt as well as, and 
perhaps better tfian, Euroj cans. l.{iey might even be saui to be rather 
etcessive m this resj ect in ecteral instancts They will never suffer the 
needy who ha® implored tlieir ch irity logo unassisted The r In spitahty 
among them-.elves, it is well knowu, has no bound® Even the humble, 
the distns-id pirmh, as lung «s lie has a measure of gram in his pni-eos- 
sion, will cheerfully share bis pnp of indict nitli the weary traveller of 
hiB cas e who may happen to take shelter m his hut , and m all their 
wanti and dutiesses the Hindus of all castes will readily a-<'<ist each 
other more effectually than the Furupc«a would do m (he same circuin. 
stances. What the European possesses he keeps for himself. What 
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the Hindu possesses be is always disposed to share with those who hare 
nothing In fact, it might he said that a wealthy Hindu considers him- 
self as the depository or the distnbutor rather than the proprietor of 
his fortune, so greatly prone is he to acts of chanty and benevolence ; 
and it IS chieily from this cause that those frequent revolutions m the 
fortunea of the Hindus and those ireqaeat passages from extrema opul- 
ence to extreme poverty arise . . It will perhaps be found that, 
among an eqnal number of distressed people, the proportion of deter 
mined rogues is greater m Europe than in India ” — Svpphetl in JfS bp 
Mr Talchtrkar^ Jroma httai of Abbe DiiJ)ot$ from Senngapatam^ DiC- 
ember 15, 1820. 
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eoce, DQ(1 that those had bteii 1onge«t in India, and hod the com 
pletest knowledge of their habits, were those who felt most kindly to 
wards them ' — “ iValiie Opinion,’* £omBay, August 20, 1899. 



Mountstuart Elphinstonc, 1795-1829, G^oternor of Bombay, 
1819-27 , Refused {7or<rnor-G'^nrrrt/»7i»^ o/‘/ndia 

Iliighshintti in India haro less opportunity than might be expected 
of forming opiiiious of the Native character Even m England, few 
know much of tlu people beyond their own clasi, and what they do 
know they lc<>rn from uowapapers and pablicatinus of a description which 
docs not exist in Iiidn In that countr}, also religion and manners 
put bars to our inliin'ic} with the N'ttives, and limit the number of tran- 
sactions as well as the free couiiiiuiiicntion of opinions Wc know 
noiluug of the interior of f&milie& blit b) rejort, and have no share m 
thoao numerous occurrences of life m which the amial le parts of charac- 
ter lire moat exhibiUd Mi«a)onarioa of a didtrent religion, jndges, 
polico aiagis(r-ite«, of&ccrs of revenue or customs and creo diplomatists, 
do not see the tuo*t virtuous portion of a nation nor any portion, un- 
less when iDtlu<.nci.d by pn&«ioti, or occupied by some personal interest 
What WQ do ace wc judge by our own standard* . . It might be 
argued in opposition to in loy u&farourablo ttflimonie*, that tl)o«e who 
have known the In liana iho longest have always the best opinion of 
them , but this is ratlur a compliment to human naturo than to them, 
tiQCO It IS true of every other people It la more m point that all par- 
sons retiring from India think betterof tho pco})Io they have left after 
comparing them with others, even of tho most justly admired nations 
. . . 5icrchsnts and bankers are generally strict observers of (heir 

engagement^ If it were otherwise, commerio could not goon where 
jn«ticc IS «o irregularly ndnimistcrcd . The labouring people are 

mdustnous and I erscT«.rlug . . . Thcsrcontcmptofdcath i«, indeed, 

an extraorvhnary concomitant to their timidity when expo«ed to lL8«cr 
evils hen his fate is mcvilable, the lowest Hindu encounters it with 
a coolntss tliat would excite admiration iii 1 uropo, conver es with hii 
frieiils with cheerfulness, and awaits (ho s] proach of diath wuhout any 
diminuti >11 uf his tuual fvrenity , . Tho vilIagLrs arc everywhere 

an initT i»tve, nuitsLlc people, alT<>vttonato to their families, kind to 
thrir iuif,hl>ours, and, towards all but On. Oovemment, honest and am- 
cere . , The lownsj «*£>{ Ic are of • more mixed cLsricter , hut thiy 

arc <{UKt and or Icrly, seldom diktur) lug (ho ] ubhc [ eace by tumulla, or 
ly t bur own { rivato Lruil*. On the whole, if we except tbo«o ct niu'Cted 
willt tl e (lurrmtucnl. thiv will beam (air coni^snson with the people 
of tunns in Uiisland Ibeir aJTaQtai,ra m reli^ on and garemment 
give a c’lar »U{<riocity to our zu Idlecloavs, and even amoeg the ’a- 
l>ounng elsks, il ^re am many to t h m no parallel eoold be found m 
anv rank m India ; lut, ou the other haul, there is no set of {c<]l« 
among the Uinduv so depraved as the dregs of ocr great towns , ard 
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the swarms o£ persons who live by fraud — sharpers, imposters, and 
adventurers of all descriptions, from tlioso who mix wuh the higher 
orders down to those who prey on the common people — are almost un- 
known m India. Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in 
India exceed those of all other countries in atrocity . The hor- 

ror excited by such enormities leads us at first to imagine peculiar depra- 
vity in the country where they occur, but a further enquiry removes 
that impression Including Thugs and Dacoits, the mass of crime m 
India IS le^s than in Ciigland Thugs are almost a separalo nation, and 
Dacoits are desperate ruffians who entei into permanent gangs and de- 
vote their lives to rapine but the remaining p«rt of the population is 
little 1 . 1 % en to such passions as destroy Murders ire oftener from 
]eal< usy, or some tuch motive, than fiom gam , and theft is confined to 
particular classes so that there is little uneasiness regarding { ropcity 
Euro; cans sleep with every door 111 tlie house open and their property 
scattered about as it lay in the daytin e, and seldom have t > coniplaiL 
of lo«e , even with so numerous a body < f servants as fills every private 
hi use, It IB no small proof of hil itual confidence, to see scarcely any- 
thing locked up The natives of India are often accused of 

wanting gratitude hut it does not appear that those who make the 
charge have done much to insitro such a sentiment Tlieir 

freedom from gross detauchory is (ho point in which the Hindus appear 
to most alvant ge It can scarcely bo expected from their climate and 
its concomitants tl at they should he less licentious than other nations , 
but if we comp ire them with our own, the alsence i f drunhenno»8 and 
of immodesty in their own vice®, will leave iho sui erionty in purity of 
manners on tho side least liattermg to our self <sieein Their indiffer- 
ence to the grossest terms m conCersation appears inconsutent with this 
praise, but it has Veen well ex| Inu cd as arising from ‘ that simihcity 
wl ich conceives that whatever can exist without blame may be named 
without offei ce , and this view is confir ned by the detortim of their 
behavicur lu other res| ects 11 e cleanliness of the Hindus in 

their persons is proverlial Hindu children are much more 

quick and intdlipent thin European ones. The capacity of lads of 
tweUe and foiirieen is often '•urpn me , and not le'^s ‘^o is the n anucr 
in nh ch ilieir t«elings bic me blunted after the age of puber'y But at 
all ages they are Vfty mtelL^ei t and this strd ea us in st jn the lower 
classes, who in piopnety of demeanour and command f language, are 
far less different fioni tl eir superiors than with us ’ — " History of India f 
Hon iifounlsluarl E\p)iinsioje 'tiunay, 


Dr Pairbairn Ilatiell Lecturer to India, 1698 
“ Everywhere touched bv Iheamnal courtesy and intellectual quid - 
ness of the Uiu lus The grace and kindness and cu iricsy and 

j a letire with witch they would bcareven what they uust have tithcr 
disl ked or greatly di»s,.lite) from made them signally atliactive, and 
gave them a charm which one would need tS feel long before being able 
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to thoroughly appreciate One thing is certain — that the Hindu nimd 
will be influenced by no one who is out of sjmpAthy with it ’ — India," 
May ZQ, 1899 



H Fielding Sntiah O^ctil m Burma dunng the Ijur 
and jince (irrifiniy in 1898) 

fBarma technically is not India, hut ae, in the minda of most person®, 

IS Id included tbereio, the following is given.} 

“ I have been trying to ®ee into the soul of this people fihe Bur- 
mese], whom I love so well, and iiolhmg has struLk me more than the 
way they regard crime and { ui isliment , nothing has «eeined to ii e more 
worthy of note thm their ideas of the meaning and end of pnoishnient, 
of It' scope and its liuiir® , We p irposi-ly aial e piini hment de- 
grading , they tlunlv it should be elevaiino-, that in its purify ng |ower 
lies iia «olo use and j istihcation \\ e behere m tearing n soil d garment, 
they think It oUght to be washed With ns when we have made 

a little uiouey we keep it to be a neat-e,.g to make more from Xot so a 
Barman , he will «pend it. Ad 1 afier his owu little wants ore soil fled 
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Colonel P. T. French. Thirty yeat a' sernce in India , Pesident 
o( BiToda \ Chairman, Bombay, BaioUa and C, I. Railuay Co. 

( }Yytttny tn 18C8 ) 

“I have been associated mtli none of jour countrymen who are 
what I presume you mean by the expresaiou ‘educated Natives,’ and, 
tiierefore, can give no opinion of them lu the luanner-descnbed, from 
personal knowledge But I must add I have always heard them highly 
spoken of, and at the same time — while reminding you of being always 
an humble follower of yours m endeavouring to afford to the people of 
India the best education that could be — I was quite satisfied with the 
Natives as I found them la integrity and efficiency, m the various offices 
I have held during nearly thirty years' service in Indii, though they 
were not what you call educated. I know not your object m now writing 
to me but be it what it may I only wish I could express myself ns I feel 
regarding very many natives of India I have served Government with, 
their integrity, zeal ano efficiency *' — “ Admisiton of Educated Natives 
mfo the Indian Civil Settice," DaJabhai Naoioji, M P, Commercial 
Piese Bombay, 1893 



Viscount Clough, F, M , Senedm India, 1837 1849 , 

( WtiUng oj the SxUta a/tei Sohaon ) 

Policy prevented my publicly recording my sentiments of tiie splen- 
did pillaDtry of a fallen foe, and I declare, were Jt m>e from a convic 
tion that my country’s good required tbe sacrifice, I could have wept 
to have witnessed tlie fearful slaughter of so devoted a body 
Sdths and the Sdh ^Vars* Genenl Sir C Oough and Arthur D. Innea, 
hi A , Innes an! Co , 1897. 


5lr Lepel H Qriffin, K C S I. Bengal Cml Service, 1861 
to 1889 Chairman of Council of List India 
Association Jrom 1S94 

“ Poor, simple, honest hearts! they did not know that, judged by 
any truthful standard, the people of India were on a far highti level of 
morality than Englishmen , that they were mdustrious, sober cJiaste, and 
religious, that a drunken man was rare, unless he were an Englishman , 
and that a drunken woman was unknown .” — Supplied in hJS bv Mr 
lalchvlar 




Count Angelo de Qubernatis Italian Ouenlalist, Pio- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Borne, 1891, 

‘‘ I am not aware whether special instructions regarding their 
bearing towards the Natives are given to military and civil servants 
previous to their leaving England for India To judge from their be- 
haviour on tlieir arrival m Bombay, one conld almost believe that they 
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Tvere instructed to act as iT tbe following ivas tlieir creed 'India does 
not belong t» the Indians but totbe English , tbe Indians are a ravage 
and igi orant nation, who can onlj be rule 1 bj tbe whip ’ [After describ- 
ing incidents which suggested tbe«e remarks he observes 3 Why 
does not the Engl sh Government prevent these objectionable practices 
by inculcating better ideas of discipline on the youths de'Jtmed for service 
in India ? Would it not be wi e before they leave England, wlieu too 
mint of them are entirely lenorant of India or have very incorrect no 
tioDS about it, to warn tbe«e young candidates for civil and military 
careers that they are not going into a savage and barbarous country, 
but to a country famous for Its antiquity audits civihsition, and still 
more for its iuatitiUion'«, and amoii^ whose luhabitanta are good and 
intelligent men, dc-crving to be governed with gentleness and consider- 
atiin?” — Supphetl tn !/«? hii Mr TalcherLar, from ^'Tratds in India," 
quoted 111 “/ndian Spectator, * Aottinltr 20, 1871. 


Warren Hastings Sftttd tn /m/iu, 1750 fo 1761, 1769 
to 1781 , Got *rnor» General of India 

** Great pains have be^ii bikeo to inculcate into the public mind aa 
0} luiou that the native IndiaD« arc in a state of coniplcio moral tar< 
pinite, and live in the ooristaot and uurc»(raiued commi sioa of every 
vue and crime that can di<gra<.v hunian nature I allum by the onto 
that 1 have takeu, (hat this dccri|tion of them is untrue and wholly 
unfounded \\ hat I have to add must be taken as my belief, but a 
belief luqrcssvd by a bugcr and more intimate acqnaintance with tbe 
ptojl than has fallen 10 the lot of many of my countrymen 
[Tlu ilindua] arc gentU bciieroleut, moro «iuceptiblc of gratUndo for 
kindutdS bliowii them, ibau prouipiod to vcngianct. for wrougs indctcd, 
and as caciii[ t from tbe wor»t | roierties of human passion as any people 
on the fa,.e of the earth , (hey an. faithful aud aflcctioi ate in service, 
and siibniu ive to authority , they aro super titious it is true, but 
they do not think ill of us for not thiiikiiig as they do Gn ss as the 
luodis of their worship arc, the pr«ccpts of their religion are wonder- 
fully tittcel to promote the best ends of society, its peace and good order, 
and even from their iheilogy argninents may be drawn to llurlratc and 
suj port tb most ittined niystems of our own ' — II imar i t Dehatei" 
Aprils, £813. 
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children, of tempers almost nniformlj gentle and patient, and more 
easily affected bj kiudoess and attention to Iheir ;Tants and feelings 
than almost nny men whom I have met with.” — “India fot the Indians 
and for England," TFifhnm Digbg, C.l.E , lalbot Brothers, 1885. 


A. O. Hume, C B. Senedtn InJia, 1849 to 1881, OB. for 
sirmces through the Muting. 

“ Tlie fact IS — ^and this is what I, who claim to have had better 
opportunities of forming a corrcLt ojiimoa than most men now living, 
desire to urife — there is no such radical difference between Indians and 
Britons as it too gen>-raUy llatUrs these latter to suppose. The colour 
of the skma differs, and the ways and methods of thought of the two 
races , both descended from tho same nnce&tial stock, have also come 
unler the pressure of different envirottinests to differ dui mg the lapse 
of long ages, but at the bottom tbeir hearts are much the same Each 
race exhibits in n greater degree of devJopnieat, virtues ani vices, which 
areleis proiniucat in the other , but if both races be pdged impartially, 
and all pros and cons be fairly set down on boih sides, there is very little 
ground foi giving the preference to cither I! you compam the liighest 
and best of our Indians with the ordinary run of the rabble m Cns;laiid, 
these latter se^m little better than monkeys b side grand men If. you 
compare the picked Englishmen we ofteu get in Indii, trained and ele- 
vated by prolonged altriiietic Kboiirs, and sobered and strengthened by 
weighty responsibilities, with thv rabble of India the foimer shine out like 
god« amongst common mortals But if you fnirly compare the best of 
both, tbeugh each cliss will exhibit escellencies and defects Jess noti- 
ceable in the other, neither can as a whole be justly said to bn better or 
worse thin the other No doubt amongst India’s 250 OiiO 000 there ore 
too II any of whon n i good report can be made, and theoe being the 
men who chiefly fawn upon and strive to curiy fn our with EuropcanSj 
are th so by whom these latter mostly ^auge the national character but,, 
may I a«k is th^re any lack of similar neVr do woels even aino' g tlie 
3”, 000 of B' tons ? The whole nnscoucef tion arises from ihehabit Eng- 
lishmen in India have acquired of regarding only the blackest side of the 
Indian and the brightest side of the Kughah character and fiom their 
theories as to the capacities of the two races being based on a consi Icr- 
ation of llip worst s^ieciujpna of the one and ibe best specimens of ttio 
other” — i.xammntion nf Mr A 0 llume, C H by the Public Seriice 
ComviisHon, Calcutta, 3/arcA 1, 1887, Cential Press, Calcutta, 1887 


Sir William W. Hunter, K C 5 I., C I E In Indian Sei i ice 
18C2 1887 , Author of many standaid IVor! s on India 

*' But the noblest «urviva1a of Bnd]hi«iu in India are to be found, 
not among any peculiar body, but m the reli^^ion of the whole .Hindu 
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people ; in that principle of the brotherbood of man, ^rttb tbe rea9vertion 
of which each new revival of Hiuduisiu starts , in the a^jlum wliuh the 
great Hindu sect of Vaishnavs affords to women who have fallen victims 
to caste rules, and to the widow or the oatcast , in that gentleness and 
chanty to rU raen, which taVe the place of a joor-Uw la India and give 
a hath sigoi&cance to the half satirical epithet of the ' niild * Hindu 
The highly cultivated Brahman is a pure thei-t; the less cultivated wor- 
ships the Diviuity under some chosen form, his isAta-driuto The ordi- 
nary Brahman, C'.pecially in the South, takes as bis “ chosen deity ” Sira 
in his deep philoaophical aspects as the fotmlam of being and of re- 
prcductioD, the ^.vmhol of death deprived of its terrors and welcouud 
as the entrance into new formi of life. The phallic lingct -erves him as 
an emblem of tbe uu«eeu Gon. The middle els'^ses and the tradiug 
community adore «omo incarnation of Vi-hiiu The low-eastes propiuaie 
Siva the Destroyer, or one of hi» female nianiftstnions, «iicli a^ the dread 
Kali Bnt alnio-t every Hiodn of edoeation feds that his outward 
olject of homage is merely his tsUta <Ut<.tla ora ‘ clio*en‘ form under 
which to adore the Sof renie Deity, Pakam E'.uwaRa “ Vriff IhiU ni of 
the Imhan PeopUf Str IF. IF Iluittr^ K.C S I I B , Clarvnlon 
Pre’S 1893 
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trial was bo impressed With the coQYictton that a Ilmdii father could not 
commit auch a cnmo that, at hi3 own expense, ho encaged counsel to 
appear when the sentence came up for conilrmattou in the High Court 
When the evidence waa closely looked into, it appeared that the wound 
which was supposed to have caused the death of the child was indicted 
after death, and accordingly the tligli Court ordered a new trial, and the 
man s innocence was established The solicitor s belief in the gigantic 
improbability of a Hindu killing his own child was justified But in 
England there is a widespread belief that large numbers of children were 
destroyed I y their parents in order to gain a paltry insurance money, 
and many persons arc anxious for that reason to put a stop to child m 
surance Again, we have a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, and it has much more work to do than it can overtake 
The third peril to our Indian Empire arises from a cause of which 
Englishmen are little con«cious, and m that lies the danger — 
namely, an orcrbcariog manner towards the people of India, 
especially towards persona m the higher rank It is difficult 
to exaggerate the sensitiveness of Indians to outward demeanour, or 
the immense miscluef which a certain class of our Indian rulers do 
intentionally and for the most part nneonse ously 1 am far from 
suggesting that every competition wallah should be taught to observe 
that dropping down deadness of manner winch Sidney Smith save is a 
proper thing for a curate in the presence of a bishop, but there is surely 
a happy mean between servility and rudeness It is not too much to 
say that many Englishmen do os much as m them lies to make our 
Ooverpment hateful The Government might do much to efiect an 
improvement Too often even in the worst cases it is content with an 
empty censure More than that is required If every Civil Servant 
were male to feel that hi® prospects of profeBSionaHidvancement would 
be seriously retarded, or even jeopardised by a too liberal indulgence m 
the luxury of an offensive and overbearing manner, a great improve 
ment would rapidly take place No people can like subjectiou to a 
foreign power and it is true policy and wisdom for the British governor 
to make the yoke as light and easy as possible The jdiiHciilties in our way 
-are great enough in all conscience without increasing them by habitual 
indulgence lu a spirit of unrestrained rudeness Too many of our Civil 
Servants seem unable to understand that they may be firm and strong 
without being insolent This may seem a small matter — faults of man 
ner are “asily pardoned by those who mdnlge in them — but there can bo 
no question that a great part of our dilhcultiea would be removed if 
every Indian gentlemen were treated in India ns he is always treated in 
England ’ — Supphtd in by Mr Talcherlar from "India and Great 
Bntatn, bp W A Hunter LLD,MP London 1894 
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General C Le Grand Jacob Dittinguiahed Servic* tn 
India. {Writing «» 18G8 ) 

‘‘ There aro nearly two hondred milhoaa of human bemgs m India 
Of coarse, the great mass ha\e no idea beyond filling their bellies as 
they say , but there are thousands and hundreds of tiiousands of deep- 
thinkiug, far-sighted men, m addition to whom there is all the rising 
generation, many of them quite equal in intellectual ability and moral 
worth to any English gcnlkinan I hare the pleasure of calling several 
such men uiy peraoual friends, with whom I correspond, and I have 
very few English friends superior to them in attainments or character 
This class IS rapidly rising all over India in thousands — m n who have 
refiected and reasoned, and have every year more and more infiueiice 
over their countrymeu . During the last thirty years that I 

have been at the head of a province or provinces, or a political oSicer 
at a foieign court, I have made it a rule to select men for employ under 
me from the different colleges and schools of the Presidency from 
Ahmedabad in the north to Uatnagiri and Sawunt-waree m the south, 
both maboiuedan and Hindu, and there are numbers who have been so 
aelected who are now filling high and responsible appointments ni the 
different parts of Western India The accounts that have reicbcdme 
of them since iny return to England bear testimoDy of their usefulness 
and trustworthiness In all my selections (which, however, were made 
with c^re) only one may bo aaid to have failed and Le more from the 
caprice and faults of others than ftom Ins own I certainly should not 
have expected so large a proportion of good men and true even from the 
“ducated classes of my own country ’ — Same stiurce aa new* of Colonel 
P 2 French 


George W. Johnson Adiocaie oj the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
{Wuting %n 1843) 

“ Those who judge most harshly of the ITative character — who 
condenm the Hindus as monsters of vice without a redeeming quality — 
are those wl o having spent their Indian days in the busy courts of law, 
or m the still more busy commercial establisbuients of Calcutta form 
their opinions from an exclusive consideration of the perjury which is 
rife in the one and the chicanery and cheating among the petty merchants 
with whim they come in contact in tie other To estimate the Native 
character from these is about as just aud logical as it would be to take 
as criteria ^vheDce to judge of Englishmen the well known men of straw 
about our Lond n law courts and the petty chapnien aud dealers of its 
Bag Fair There were seasons of annoyance and p que when, suifeiing 
from the perjury and over reaching just mentioned, I condemned the 
Natives *n ma$se , but in pent ds of less excitement and now viewing 
them calmly I gladly record my conviction that the national cl aracter 
has much less of evil m it arismg from depravity of heart than fiom the 
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mere defect of education .... As instances of attachment to their 
relitives ii > pirticular cx«o need bo cited, fur the whole of tlieirdouieetic 
system of undivided families fimiided as it is on tiio Hiudu law, has 
renclnrel them superior to every nation lo ihe world in their admtasioa 
and mamtenanre of the tics of kindre I — it has become a part of their 
very nature Of their publio spirit, or lo«e of In nuurablo fame — I care 
not on which of these good principles the acts ara foniithd — too many 
lusUnces have occurred of late for the prciulrncu of such actuating 
ni itiTca to he doubted — iR!>tance'< occorrtng, not merely iii the cases of 
families of lii.lier rank aud bercditmly Hcuiatoaird to liberal espmditure, 
but HI those wlio have known the ddBcuUy of g nnimr a wealthy mdepen- 
denic — men who have had the gionuus saU'fHctt n <if creating their own 
foitiinea Witness the cvamples <f Dabooa Dwarknatli Tagore aud 
HJiittyliill Sf-a! — the former tJiP founder of tlio llhiid Asylum for Natives 
and till munificint patron of every cLaiiUhio ussociation lu Calcutta, 
and ilie latter the ( tf<jrer of a dowry of one lliun^aDd rupees to the first 
Hindu wid nv wl 0 sh dl have the courage to I re ik ibrongh her nafion's 
Biiueiit prejudice and shall remarry Siuh inetaiices of niiinificent 
liherwhfy are not cmifimd to the mwr>pohs of Urjtish India or to other 
places where the incense of praise from the Cnshsli, whose oomnianda- 
tioii IS ta erly sought, can iuve been the desired reward Of this wo 
h ire audi lent uiatamcs in the a count publislicd annually of tlio tnoines 
expi ndtd t y Natives in iba esiahli.hm* nt of works of public utility - 
Sn/pfitdii Ai'y bij Ml Vanlniinh from ‘ The Stionger in Imhfly" bp 
Geu'ge IF Johnton, volt ^ Bohn, \'6\d 

J Seymour Keay, M P Banket m India and India Agent, 

{ }V>il/ng tn 1883 ) 

It cannot be too well understood that our position m India has 
never been in any degree that of irdiHns I ringing civihsHtion to savage 
races ^V In u we lauded in India we found there a hoary civilisation, 
wh ch dnrii g the progrc'S of thousands of years baa fitted itself into the 
cimrarter an 1 adjusted iteelf t > the wants of highly lutellectnal races. 
Tlip nvil B itioii waa not peifnnetory, but universal and all pervading— 
furnishing the country not only with } olitical systeiDB, but with focial 
and domeitic ii stitutions of ihe most ramified description The benefi- 
cent nature of tliese instiiun ns a« a whole may be judged of from thnr 
effects nil the ibara^fer of the Hindn rice Perbsps there are no other 
people m the worl I who show so much in tbeir characters the advanta- 
geous •■ffects cf their own rinhsation They are shrewd in business, 
acute in ressonmg, thrifty, religiins, sober, ctiantahle, obedient to 
parents, reverential to old age, amiable, law a'lding, compassionate to- 
wards the helpless and patient under suffering *' — Supplied 6y Jdr. 
Talcherkar, ft om ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” Julg, 1883 
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James Kerr Late Fnncipal of the Hindu College, Calcutta. 

( TFrifonp in 1865 ) 

“ Some severe judges deny to tlio N4t»Tes the possession of any of 
the more humane and kindly virtues It has been said, for example, 
that they are total!) devoid of gratitude Ward the missionary, holds 
this Of niion, and cUnchee his aiguuient hy declaiming that they have no 
word tven to express the idea The folloving case was lately rejorted 
m the public prints A. European was prosecuted m the Ci nrt of Re- 
quests bv his Native syce for woges due It came out in evidence that 
the sjce had been duly paid The master, in open court, expressed his 
surpri'e at the syce’s ingratitude, upon vhich the presiding jiidae is 
reported to have said * You cannot sir, have been ling in India, or 
you would not be surprised of the ingratitude < f Native servants Never 
expect gratitn !e from them If you could fet-d them with diamonds, 
they would still be ungrateful ' I am by no means satiafied that tie'o 
views afford a true representation of Native ebara ter Many 
buiot cans wlio have re«idid in India could tell n different tile Native 
senanta in the families of Eurofcans are rften very attentive to tlieir 
master or mi8tre>s in timc« of sickness. Ihi-re is o stiiking m tance 
recorded in the Memoirs uf Swartz of the sffcctnn'ite gratiiude of the 
Nairn 3, wlien the proper nicoiis are taken to call it forth lie a..ed 
nii«bionary Ind been dnigerouely ill An eye witues* w itmg to the 
Society at home, states that when shortly after )iih recover;, ho went 
ai,niu on Christmas da) to tiie church, * an un\cr«al joy diffii'icii lUclf 
all over the congregntnm They ran up to Imn , everyone wanted to ha 
the hr»t to testify Ills j ly and gratitude. He could «tarceiy make fus 
WH) thron^li the crowd And yet it is said tint the NuUvtM are dea- 
tiiute of gruttudo'' No, they sro not de»titnte of this heiienly 
spark. I lia; iii)self witnessed scene siiiiilar to the above Sonic 
years ago tiiero wns tal eo from amongst us a ti nu bearing a great 
re^tmi Riice to Swnitz in simplicity of char'icter aid m love for tbo 
Naiivis 1 owevet uuich beiieaib him m devotional feeling and relvious 
experincc. Th s was David flare, a name dear to the Nat vis of 
Calcutta After realising a considerabh fortune he retire 1 from business 
whil still U) tin prune of life, and devoted him-<t If witU alnio-t unexam- 
pled Zi il to the cftu«c of Native education In lb42hewas euddeoly 
cut off in the niiilst tf his iietfiilnifa The Natives loved liiin as a 
father, and moiiri ed his loss with the most sincere rn w, I have 
nftm, siiuo hi3 dealli, seen them «piak of iiim with tears lu ibcir eyes. 
Ills said tliHt the Natives lavnno word in tlieir langungo to expnss 
tlie idea of gratitude. But su li la not the caeo hettini. ando ] arti- 
cular I hra^is wliith nuglit bo adduced 'rom the In linn lingiiages, and 
u Inch are equal to ‘ (hank yon." have not the Natives other mod s of 
exjrc sing their gratitude? Do tliev tot raise tiieir jninid hands to 
their held, an I in tlusvriv exp css iheir thanks? Besides, wi uid not 
the ab<( nee of gratitude imply that the Iltndua have no sen«o of religtuii ? 
While It 13 vvoU known that, m their own way, they are perhaps the 
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most religious people m the world . . . [After referring to 

the novr extinct practice of suttee 3 E^en if it were true that m this 
and some other respects that the Hindus were far more guilty than 1 
believe tliem to be, I would still affirm, notwithstanding such exceptional 
cases, that they arc a homane people The phrase ' tho mild Hindu’ is 
no unmeaning Bound In their ordinary treatment of their relations they 
are exemplary m the highest degree This kindDe<!9 extends beyond the 
family circle to members of the eamo caste, to whom they are Lind and 
charitable Alma are given to the poor withoot distinction of caste 
On great occasions you may see the halt and the maimed come trooping 
in from all the villages round to reciiva the exiectedalms Often aid 
often I see a score or two of naked beggars, including the halt and the 
blind, PTch with a wooden dish in his band, befoiea rich man’s door' 
waiting to receive a handful of nre, and they do not wait in vain.’ — 
Suppliid in MS hy Mr Venlanah, /rom “ Domestic I tfe. Character, and 
Customs of the Natives of India, ' James Kerr , W H Allen, JSd5 


William Knighton. {Writing in 1881 ) 

"Helstives do not shrink from bolding out a helping band to the poor 
struggler well nigh overcome by the waves of adversitj Nor are com 
plaints made if they are put to inconvenience thereby They will sacri- 
fice their own comfort, they will vo’uotarily retrench m their own 
expenditure, that the needy members of their household niny not want 
They feel a satisfaction m adni nistering to the wai ts of their brethren, 
and this satisfaction is f mcded upon social and religious feelings o* duty 
In truth, ‘ blood is thicker than water in a most emphatic sense with 
Hindus, and though given to the ex rcise of indiscriminate chanty, 
especially on particular occasions chanty with them begins it home ” — 
Supplied in MS by Mr Talchtrkar, from *' fortnightly Renew, ’ June, 
1881 



Rev James Long Resident Missionary, C V, S , 

Twenty fie yeatsin Bengal, Died 1887. 

“What changes have been rung on what is called the want of 
naiucal affejitiniL, tha in^aiitode^ of thw aaJxviiJi of tadin , i.e, 
been said they have not a word m their language to express gratitude 
But proverbs tell a different talc , they sh w that the gratitude nr the 
memory of the heart pulsates in the Oncnial as well as in the Western 
A grateful person is named ‘bandhi* or ‘kntagya’ le, who knows 
what 18 done , an ungrateful one is mniakharnm, * one who destroys 
his Balt As the Bengali proverb says — 

' Whore food he eats, his praises lie sings , 

Whose sail he ests, his qualities he respect.’ 
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There i3 nothing the JHiiropcaa m the E'ist is more apt to form a false 
estimate of, with regard to tho Katires, than in relation to the mtelli- 
genca and moral qualities of the common people, e^-peciallj those so- 
called dumb animils the “rayytls” and the so called enslaved women 
Because the lower classes are not deep in book-lore, they are supposed to 
be as dull as ditchwater , it is true they are not “ hooks in breeches,” they 
have not hook-craw, hut they have a strong imder-ctitTfut of laforuiation 
derived from observation, popular tradition, and Loiivcrsation illustrated 
hyprorerbs Their maiingement of proverbs and keen ohsemtion of the 
phenomena of nature show them to be a people of natural acuteness, 
who read through a man’s character very sooa. illany pleasant hours 
have I «pent m Bengal among the rayyets by the side of a tank or utidor 
the {nlru tree’s shade, talking on what was to them tlie cheerful topics 
of plants and proverbs and in hearing their ricy remarks I nas oftLii 
muinded in a mango grove of Baron’s tphorjsm, ‘The geums, «/irit, 
and wit of a nation arc discovered m ita } roverbs ' ibis 

investigation of proverbs gives a i» we geiunl vu w of the common poopit 
It is too uinch tho practice of Iluropeaiis m the Ea^t to call Sativis 
‘niggers ’or ‘bhtk follow'.’ They sie only their dark si^c and niik 
them as harbarnn^, though they theiu'clves would fill 1 it verv diUicult 
to give nn accuiato dcliuitioii of civilisation Mitters, honevir, are 
greatly improved aiiico Colebro«*ko wrote the f dlowin^ words ‘Never 
mi\ing with the Natne* a Curop< an is igno'nnt of their ical char icttp, 
which ho thcTcInte despises When th y mcitilis with fear on one 
side and arrogance on tlte oilier Considered as n laco of inferior I un^s 
by tho appillatioii of b1 ick fcllovvo. thiir fet lings arc sported uilh and 
tbcir suireriiiits meet no more o mixi'^sion than tiioso of a dog or 
monkey "^^Suppltul tn MS bj Me I'liifaiinfi 
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Lieut. -General 5ir John Malcolm, Q.C.B. Set ved in India, 
17b3 1812, 1817-22, 1827-30 ; Governor of Bombay, 1827-30. - 

“ It IS, m my opinion, to the habits arising out of former oppression, 
and to the want of a full knowledge oC the laoguace m those with whom 
they communicate, that we must refer most of those gcnerHl and indis- 
criminate accusations against our Indian subjects for falsehood as a 
national Yice I have hardly ever known where a person did underelaiid 
the language, or where a calm Communication was made to a native of 
India through a well-informed and trustworthy midiiim, that tlic result 
did not prove that what bad first been stated as falsehood had either 
proceeded from fear or from misapprehension. I by no means wit-h to 
state that our Indian subjects are mure free from this vice than any other 
nations that occupy a nearly equal conditum in society, biitl am positive 
that they are not more addicted to it " — '‘Hansards Debates," April 14, 
1813 

“ Almo«t all who fiom knowledge and experience, have been cap- 
able of forming any judgment ufion the question are agned that our 
power in India rests on the gein-ral opinion of the Natives of uiir com- 
parative superiority in good faith, ni«d<>m, and strength to their own 
rulers This important impree'ioo will be improved b) the cousideraiion 
we show to their habits, institutions, and religion , by the tnoderaitoii, 
temper, and kindness with which we conduct ourselves to them— it will 
be injured by every act that {Tends tbeir belief or superotition, tliat 
shows disregard or neglect of individuals or coinnniuUies, nr th it evinces 
our hiving, with the arrogance of conquerors, forgotten those maxims 
by winch tins great empire has been cstai lirhed, and by winch alone it 
cau be preserved. I c-m recollect, and 1 d < it with shame, tiie 

period when I thought I was very superior to those wttli whom my duty 
made me associate , but as my knowleige of them and of mjsclf im- 
proved, the (listaiice between na gradually lessened. 1 have Seen and 
heard muih o! our boasleti advantages over them, but cannot tlnuk that, 
if all the ranks of the differeiil coramuiiitics of Eui ipa and Indii are 
comparatively viewed tbeie isjnst reison for any leiy arn gaut feeling 
on the part of tlie mbahitanis of the former, nor can 1 join in that com- 
mon 1 lace opin on whi h cnndeiiins iii a eneepnig way tlio Natives 
of tbis country as men taking the be«t « f ihom not only unw rihy 
of trust and devoid of principle, hut of t <* limited timllipence and reach 
of thought to allow of Eunq eaiis with large and iibciai mmds and 
educitum Inving rationd nr aiti-f ictory intercourse with them.’ — 
Supplied in AIS. by Air TalchtiLar 


Rev. Thomas Maurice (1754-1825) Assistant Ltbratian, 

Dtitish 1/u«eui» , Author o! Vinous Works on Iiiilia. 

“If, liowever, they arc eiim lines Iiurricil aw«y hi thia destrucfivo 
passion [aiarice] and, by the ‘lings of jeaiousy, the result of dis- 
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pro]>ortionato marriages, mto extremes which militate against that mild 
cast of character by nhich they Are m general distinguished, the Hindus 
bate a thousand excellent equalities to connterbalaice the defect They 
arc not lo'S ardent m tlio loro of their country than zealous in their 
attachment to the institutions of their fortfatliers In domestic life 
they are tender and aftcclionate, and in tficir morals, for the most part, 
unsullied’’ — “ ilwlory 0 / Jlnntus/an," T/iomas 1/aurice, 2 rofr , 4fc, 
1S02 10. 
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Craeme fliercer. Tvaenttj five ye<xr$xn Indian Service. 
{Evidence tn 1813 ) 

“If called upon for a g^eneral characteristic of the Ifatircs of that 
Empire [India] 1 would say that they arc mild lu their dispositions, 
polished m their general manners, in their domestic relations kind and 
affectionate, submissiro to authonty, and peculiarly attached to their 
religious tenets and to the obaerrance of the rites and ceremonies pie 
scribed by these tenets .” — " Hansaid'e Debates," Apitl 8, 1813 
■ ■ 

F H 5 Alerewether Reuter's Special ramtne 
Commissioner, 1898 

“ 3Iy fellow Anglo Indians, we growl nnd groan about our serratits 
out there, and never have a good woid for them, but it is ouly when we 
como back to England that we recognise the merits, and long for the 
long suffering, ubiquitous and erer-ready bearer, boy, khan-sanmiah, or 
bootlair, who smoothes the crumpled roae«-leaf for liis beloved master, 
We talk m theory of the neat handed Phyllis nnd the trim Phloe, but 
give me a leally good Portuguese servant or an old fashioned Native 
bearer Ho is noiseless, puuctoal, attentive, and above all, if you treat 
him properlv, looks upon hia master os a god . [In a limine 

district] The gi eater part of tbe women were quite naked, except for 
a rag round the loin®, ind were brought so low that they Ind lost all 
sense of the innate modesty which is so strong a characteristic of the 
Native women in India ’ — Famine Distneis oj Indio,” F II S Mere- 
wether, Innee and Co , 18J8 



Sir R Montgomery, OCSI Serted in or for India, 

1828 to 18(j& , Lieut Ooternor of Punjab, 1859 1865 

“ I have not had any experience of the educated natives of India 
I conclude you mean those who have received a European education at 
the Presidency towns But I have been associated for years with 
Natives who have risen to positions of trust under the Government m 
the North Western Provinces and in the Punjab, and I have a very high 
opinion of their elficiein'y and mtegrily I 111 e to see such a chss 
brought more and more into the Government — men who have prowd 
themselves to be good servants of Government ” — 'Admission of Edu- 
cated Natiies into the Indian Cttil Sentce," Dadabhbi Eaotoji, M P , 
Commercial Pi ess, Bomhay, 1893 

►a(2< 

ftlfchael a. Mulhail, FR.SS. [1899). 

Prison population per 100,(i00 of inhabitants 

Several European Mates . . ... 100 to 230 

England and Wales . ... .. 90 

India ... . . ... 38 

— “ -Dicijonoru of Statistics,'* Michael G. Mulhail, F R S S , Routledge 
and Sons, 1899. 
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Colonel Thomas Munro. Thirty-two years' service in India, 
(^Ettdenee in 1813.) 

“ I do not exactly understand what is meant by the civilisation of 
the Hindus In the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of 
the theory nnd prictice of good go vernment and m an education which, 
by banishing prejudice and soperstition opens the mind to receive in- 
struction of every kind from every qnarter, they are much inferior to 
Europeans , but if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled iiianufactur 
ing «kil] a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to convenience 
or luxury , schools established m every village, for teaching reading, 
tvriting and arithmetic , the general practice of hospitality and charity 
among each other , and above all a treatment of the female sex fall of 
confidence respect and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a 
civilised people then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe , and if cmhsation is to become an article of trade bet veen the 
two countries I am convinced that this country [England] will gam by 
the import cargo — ‘ Uansnrd s Debates ’ April 12, 1813 


Earl Northbrook. Vtesrof ofimha, 1872 1876. 

“1 know from cxpcneoco that the people of India are industrious 
orderly, patient m suSenog, affectionate to tbcir relations— supporting 
them ID distress to the utmost of their means (there is no Poor Law in 
India)— and grateful to their rulers for help m time of trouble — 
* Naiite Opinion, ’ Eotnbay, ^u^ust 20, 1899 


5ir Henry Ricketts, ^entd tn or Jor India 1821 to I860, Member 
Vtceroff'a Covncil 

‘ You 81 cok approvingly of the settlements of Cuttick and Clutta 
gong llioy were useful works They have uow stood the le tof jears, 
and the soundness of the proceedings is more than admitted — it is proved 
by the condition of the two Frovtnees and the temper of the inhabitants 
But those works wero not accomphahed, and never could liav e been 
aocom^ hshed without tho as istance of Katue ofiicers, without their 
intelligence, their industry, and their honesty I cmpliaticallj repeat 
tint last word — thtir hoiusty iho espcneiico of oUiers may difler 
from my experience , but whoretcr 1 hear of failure in the cmjloyment 
of Nalno agency 1 cannot help onnising that tbire must hare beta 
some mistake in the mauagomcot , for 1 Ic lare lliat, throughout my 
long exp(.n<.ac6, the more I hate trusted NiUie othcers the more faith- 
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ful they bare been found. I do not &ay that I have never been disap- 
pointed, but I hope I have avoided the too common mistake of doubting 
the many because a few failed .” — ** Admission of Educated Natives 
xnto the Indian Ciul Seriice,'* Dadabhai Naoro^i^ M P , Bombay, 189d. 


riarquis of Rlpon, KQ. Viceroy of India, 1880 to 1884. 

“ There is, I fear, much m the conditions of modern life irhich tends 
to separate and keep apart ibe European and Native in this country 
[IndiaJ someirbat more than was the case m former days Ibo rapidity 
of communication, the weekly mails, the frequent furloughs, m spite of 
their numerous advantages, all tend to a certain extent m that direction, 
and therefore it la a great satisfaction to feel that there are other circum- 
stances connected with our time which may connieract the enl ; and 
among them we may count that greater acquaintance which we possess 
m the present day with the history, the art, and the }ur]sprudeDce of (he 
past, which ought to help us to know better, to appreciate more highly, 
the native civilisation of India— to fed bow ignorant is the inclination to 
disparage it, aod that it is upon the ancient foundations of that civilisa- 
tion alone that we can hope to erect firm and enduring the siiperetrne- 
ture of that wider and biglier life which it should be the great aim of oar 
Government to foster and advance. . . TVe are here in the midst 
of ancient peoples, possessed of civilisation, of literature, of art of their 
own , and our business is not to try and force thrm to regret their past, 
to forget all that is characteristic in their history and their tradilioQV, 
and to convert themselves into bad imitation* of modern Englishmen ; 
hut to place without stint, at their disposal, all the riches of Western 
scienceand Western culture, that they may bleud thrin in one bannonions 
union with the treasures of their own Oriental learning .... [BntishJ 
power and lufiucnce rest upon the conviction of our good faiih more 
than opon any other foiindstion — aye, more than upc n the talour of our 
Soldiers and the reputation of our arms 1 have heard to day with no 
little anrpnsc a very different arguiurnt The Uon ^Ir Thomas, in a 
speech m which he did his utmost to stir up the hitterness of a contro- 
versy which was approaching a settlement, and to fan again the dying 
embers of race animosiiy, has asked — was there ever a nation which 
retained her supremacy by the righteousocsa of her laws? I have read 
m a book, the authority of which the lion Mr Thomas will admit, that 
righteousness exaltcth a nation, and my study nf history has led me 
to tlio conclusion that it is not by the force of her arms or by ihe might 
other soldiery that a great empire 13 pcnnanently maintained, but that 
It IS by the righteousness of her laws, by her respect for the principle 
of justice” — ** Speeches oj ike .ffar^icis of liipon in India, 3 tols,. 
Got eminent Printer, Calcutta^ 1883-1881. 
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“And here I shall maert another most needful particular to my 
present purpo e, which deserres a mo«t hij,h commendation to be given 
unto that people [of India] m general, how poor and mean soever they 
be, and that is, the great exemplary care they manifest in their piety 
to their parrntii, that notwithstanding they «erve for very little (as I 
observed before) but five shillings a moon for their whole lirehhood and 
subsi<^tenco , yet, if tbcir parents be in want, they will impart at least 
half of that little towards their oeces anea choosing rather to want 
them<iehes, than that their parents should sufier need . . .They are 
a very iiidustrtoQS people, rcry diligent la all the works of their particular 
railings, believing that bread u aweeteel and most savoury which is 
gained by sweat, . . . These are a }eople who are not afraid of aUon 

in the xcay of a fiou tn the ttnete, as the slothful mao is, Pro\. xxvi, 13, 
but they lay hold on the present time, the onpr.j-tt.j3uy, to set upon 
their businchses which tb*y are lo do to day, they being very laborious 
In thi-lr several employments, and very square and ex^ct to make good 
all iheir eiigagetnentc. Winch appears much in tbeir justness maoifcstcd 
onto tho«e tbat trade with them . . Oh, what a sad thing is it 

for CAristions to come short of /ndions, even m rnorahtifs, come fhori of 
thoge, who, themselves believe, to come s/orl of Hfacfn * A EelaUon 
of &r Thomas Jloe*s Voi/aos m Ihs East Indus, iy>^rnd«f to “ Ihe Tra* 
rcis oj iSiy. Pirtro della. Fuffe, o UoUe Romanf IbbS 
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99* those of in English day labourer. Yet he had a free night school 
for boys, and his wife, I am almost sare(iQdeed I thought I was sura till 
'I came to write it) — had a smiilar school for poor girls. He was poor 
He was m all respects a gentleman . [Speaking of Dr. Sircar] 

Describing Dr. Sircar’s house, my friend said it was like a large hospital, 
filled with free patients ^ and he asked me, lo that merry way which some 
of you may know, if we could match that m England. Well, we have 
some large hearted benevolence in England We shall not denj that 
Still there is something m Dr Sircar’s work which m many respects is 
exceptional. Before the young Indian students now in England were 
horn, this virtuous, learned and enhghte-ned man was labouring to esta- 
blish m Bengal a great ®chool of science an,d medicine, while at the same 
time he was doing for the poor such service as comes of a kind heart and 
a willing mind, but comes not to too great an extent in any land, m 
any one. generation Slodcstly, quietly — and without, I ven'ure to eay, 
even a comprehension Of the Sle-ond I philosophy — Dr Sircar works 
his way. He might hare been nth I am sure that his money goes as 
fast as It comes, that hts noble idea may li\e, that he may heal the 
broken hearted, and bless the poor Gentlemen, [Indian students] I 
know no better example to hold up to you in view of your return to 
Indio " — Communicated iira Routledge, chtepif from a Lecture lo 

Indian students deliiered tn April 1891 

[fs not tliia the Dr, Sircar who was killed in May, 1808, by the 
utteily uuproioked a««ault of llriti«h «oldier8 ’] 

*© 5 ?- 

William H Russell, LL D War Coi respondent and Author 
of' Diary tn India” andoOurtcorls , Indian IT’or 
Medallist, 1857-8. ( II riting tn 1 883 ) 

“ Jly small exptiicnce of India has led mo tr> take a }irofoand 
interest in the couiurr and its people, ami to a^preciatt the capacity of 
such men as Salar Jung nod Madhao Kao lit tin. highest work of govern- 
ment, but I am corry to say our gtiieral knowledge of the greatest 
ctifpiro ercrgircn to an tilicn race to rule for good has not been Harmed 
by tbo breath of sympathy, without which the {nie>-t adiuinistratut. tal- 
ents arc ns hollow brast and tinkling cymbals. As I wrote nt 1858-51), 
'If England lofo India, it will be from want of sympathy with its 
people.*" — “ Nnliie O/iinion,” J?oniiqy, Atigiisl 20, 1809. 


James Samuelson AulJtor of •• India, Past and Present ” 

(1890) and otArr worLs. 

“ The vast mass of the Nativia arn * religious,' if by that is meant 
that tliey adhere strictly to their religions forms, ciistom!i, and tcrcmonioj, 
. All are "affible’to tho extent of occoaionally laying th m* 
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selves open to the charge of mendacity in saying what they think will 
pjpsce tliose whom' they are addressing. They are ‘cheerful’ and 
‘grateful,’ and far more prone to «iiffer than to re«ent insult I have 
never hoard a Native even hmt at the pain he most fiel when he hears 
hini'elf or his fellow countrymen abused by tIio«e who consider themselves 
a superior race ” — “ Ind a^ Past and Present,” James Samuelsonf Ttubner 
and Co , 1890. 



Frederick von 5ch(egel (1772-1829) t?erman Critic 
and li'nter 

“ It cannot (be denied that the early Indiana possessed a 
knowledge of the true God , all their writings are replete with sentiments 
and expressions, noble, clear, and severely grand as deeply conceived 
and reverently expressed as in any liumau language m which men have 
S} oken of ilictr God . Among mtiona posees-ing indigenous 

plulo-ophy and metaphy«ic«, together with an innate relish for the e 
pursuits, such ns at present characterises Germany, and, m olden times, 
was the proud distinction of Greece, HinduMin Iiolds the first rank in 
point of tune oil the Past and Future of India, ' Manasu- 

khar&m Suryaram. 

Earl of 5olborne, Lord Chancellor of Enqland, {Speahny 
»« 18e3 ) 

“My lords, for some years I practised m Indian cases before the 
Judicial Comuiitlic of tlio Privy CJouncil, nrid daring those years there 
were few cases of soy Imperial iroportaocc in which 1 was not concerned 
I had considerable opportunities of observing the manner in which, m 
civil case*, the hiativo judges did their duty, and I have no hesitation 
in «ayiog — and I Unou this was also the opinion of the judges doriog 
that, time — that the judgments of the Native judges boro most favour- 
ablo coiiipari on, as a general rule, with judgments of the Pnghsh 
judges 1 should he 'Orry to siy anything in disparagement of heghsh 
judges, who, as a cla^s, arc mo<t anvioua carcfull} to discharge their 
duty, hut I repeat that I have no hesitation m saying that m every 
instance, m rc'prct of intcgriiy, of learning, of knowledge of tbo sound- 
nevjawd iati'ltclcrj' character af the faiigmeats arnred st, the Natiio 
judgments were quite as good aa tho o of Fnglish judge* ’ — “Aeic 
/ni/ia, or, /n 7,0 in 7 ranrilion,' Jl J. S Ccllon, Eenyal Cud Scrricr, 
Ivr^anPiuf, Trench, and Co, 18fc5 


Major Thomas Skinner. C,M Q. CQinruu mer of Pubhe 
II (/ris in Ceylon^ ^llrituj in IbJl ) 

“la it suq riAjug that for aoch a jvoflal should har^ ccr 
deep attachment! This was the <ecor^ gcneratiiu of ii eo fi 
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felt tlie warmest possible affectioD, for with their fathers I had long 
liTed on the most intimate terms, and the/ were specimens of nature’s 
truest gentlemen It was a source of pride and pleasure to me to 
witness so many of their sous worthily inheriting the Tirtiies of their 
sires I value intensely every memento that I hold from those dear 
people and shall doso to theday of my death ’ — Fijly Years tnCeylon," 
Ma)or Thomas Skinner^ CMG , W H Allen, 1891. 

Major-Ocneral Sir W. H Sleemnn Screed in India, 
1808-185b, Resident at Lucknow 
“If by the term 'public spirit* be meant a disposition on the 
part of individuals to sacrifice their enjoyments, or their own means of 
enjoyment, for the common good there is, perhaps no people m the 
world among whom it abounds so much aa aoxngtbe people of India 
To live in the grateful recollection of their countrymen, for benefits 
conferred upon them m great works of ornament and lUility, is the studf 
of every Hindu of rank and property Such worW Jn bis opini<*Oi 
not only to epie&d and perpetuate same in this world, bat through 
ibe good wishes and prayers of those wbo are benefited Dy them to 
secore the favour of the Deity in ibe next According to tbeir notions, 
every drop of raio water or dew that falls to the ground from the green 
leaf of a fruit tree planted by them for the common good in this world 
proves a refreshing draught for tbeir souls m the next NVheu no 
descendant remains to pour the foneral libation to thi ir manes, the 
water from the trees they bare planted for the public good is destined 
to supply the want Everything judiciously laid out to promote the 
happiness of their fellow creatures will in the next world be repaid to 
them tenfold by the Deity In marching over the country m the hot 
season, we c?ery morning find our tents pitched on the green sward 
amid beautifnl groves ol fruit-trees, wiUi wells of delicious water , but 
how few of ns ever dream of asking at whose cost the trees that aCford 
ns and our followers such agreeable shade were planied, or the wells 
which aSord US such cofious streams of fine water in the midst of dry 
and plains were formed 7 — when wo go ou enjoying all the advantages 
which arise from the noble public spirit that auiniates the pe ipto of 
India to benevolent exertions, without once calling in question the Inub 
of the assertion of our metropolitan friei ds that * the people of India 
have no puWio sprnt” — Romiles nnii Retolleclions m Indio,” 
ilajor^General Sir IV 11. Sleeman, H 5oAn, 1844. Supplied in MS 
by Mr Venkanah 



Sir James F. Stephen. Legal Member, Viceroy oj India’s Council, 
J8G9 72 , Author, Indian Etidence Act, and standard legal works 
“1 think that all District and SeasioQS Judgeships, as well as the 
High Court Judgeships, should be thrown open and that the abler 
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Natirea should be Appointed to them larj'elj, especia])/ ]Q the quieter 
parts of the coniitry. I believe that m tins w»y it would be possible 
)0 the course of a few years to have a thoroughly good judicial service 
and a regularly organised legal profession, and in particular to make 
the setTice a bond of union between tbs Natives and onrselres. The 
Native appointments to the High Court of Calcutta hare answered 
admirably, and I hear on every side excellent accounts of the younger 
mnnshis and the subordinate judges who have been educatid m our 
nnivorsities “jSrf<f<ion of Eecorda of Gocernvxent of India {Home 
Dt]}aTtmen()'' iS’o. Ixxxir p 4D. 


Field Marshal 5ir Donald M. Stewart, Bart., GCB 
Sined 111 India from 1840 ; Comminc/rr-iii-.C/iK'/ 1 » /ndia, 1881-1885 ; 

lilembtr of Council of Secretoni of State for India from 1S05. 

“Above all, it was nece««8r) that EnghshiDeD should recognise that 
there Were aa clever people m ludiaasin blnglmd. He advised t(io>o 
students who vvero going out to India to treat the Natives as they 
w< uid tfaeir owa couiKrjuica and (hey would find that (he people of 
India were a very chnrtniDi; {eoplo. Peraounlly, he was deepi; grateful 
for all that the uatires of ladta had done for hiio.''—*‘ Ir>dta,"Ju!f 
28, IbOO. 

Rt. Hon. 5ir Richard Temple, Bart., PC,0C3I, KC5I. 

J’inance J/ini^/rr <>/ India, Lieutenant-Goi einor of Etnifal, 

1874-7 , Guffrnor of Bombay, 1877-80 

“ Personal kindness and rhanly have always been auiougst the 
most ItiTpable characieri-tica of the Nativeo Thece sentiments have in- 
duced men to support not only their female relatives and thair aged or 
helpless cjnotxions, whuh is well, but al»o their able-bodied and idle 
uiulu reUtiTi4, nliKli la not wrll . The syini athy of Natives also 
spriada Ixyond (he circle of rrJjUoo*, frienda or depeiideots Ir extends 
to the miserable wiiert-vcr met willi, to the liviog coniinunity at large, 
and to 1 he nteda of jusicrity vet unt>orn. The chariiv of Natives is, 
indeed, often uiisdtrcctcd, hut is geueroR<ly pn fuse Hvtr} ^atlvc. who 
makes a fortum, immediately givts away a j art of it to vr« rks of public 

uvefulnces or chanty Manyi.ducate<i Natins have long cast 

away the U-t ebirds of their belief <a lh< mythoh _y. the saertd vtory 
aod tiifl futnrw world of (JinduiaOi. But (hey do not tt.coine irreligious 
tuen, nor Aibeuta, nor Matenahsta. They IkIicvc iu the luiiuorta ity < f 
the buiiian e>i ul. m the exietenre of ab-tract prii cipKs of right n&J 
v«r( ng, m the omni| rnence of a bu| reme Ikiug, who is the create r and 
J rvkctver of all thiuas, who ta abaoluuly jQ»t and good, to wLum all in«.a 
are aceuu&tahle after dvalh for dieda doae lu this fife. .... 
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the people of India having, with some exceptions and reservations, a 
sober orderly and law-abiding cliaracter, may be compared favourably in 
respect of crime with the people in more advanced countries • 

Tho Natne character, aa a whole, may be disparage! by some whose ex- 
perience is short and whose knowledge is not profound, J3iit with an 
Englishman who lives and labours in the country, the wider hts acquaint- 
ance with the Natives and the dctpci bis insgbt, tlie-grcater is Ins lik- 
ing for them He who has the best and longest acquaintance with the 
Natives esteems them the most He who has the best data for an 

opinion regaiding them and the firmest ground on which to found his 
belief, will have the mo«t hopeful faith in their mental and moral pro 
gress Many of their virtues are of a type or mould different 

from the Anglo tsaxon but their domestic qualities slime with a quiet 
unobtrusive light which deserves the admiring gaze of even the moat 
civilised nations There is, in their disposition a cheerful and 

courageous patience nurtured in the midst of natioml tnbuUtion a will 
ingncss to submit tho unruly will to (be dictates of a venerated law, and 
a reliance on an Almighty Power as the refugeof the weak, and the helper 
of the helpless, which are akin to the best forms of religion Those 
primetal characteristics which denote the refinement and elevation of 
human nature in all climes, and which are nurtured in tbe oldest epio 
poetry of tbe East and West, bavc ever been, and are to tbis hour, ex- 
emplified m the natives of India Tliough there is with them a calm 
resignation to tbe decrees of ill, yet tbe remembrance is never lost of the 
eternal benevolence, in the thought, that 

TToseea itbeipctb je wilb faithful bauds 
Unheard it speaketb etrongertban the storms ’ 

— ‘ India in 1880 Sit Richard TempU, 0 C S 1 I E , Minai/, 1880. 

[ After the Bengal famine of 1874, which involved m suffering a 
proportion of a population of 20,000,000, m reply to a deputation who 
came to thank him for his services ] 

“I acknowledge the good conduct of their countrymen at large dur- 
ing the crisis the ruunificenco ofall tlie Natives in the vast area oF distress 
who could afford to give — the self reliance ot tho poor who, instead of be 
ing pauperised by relief, relinquished the bounty of tbe State the moment 
that prosperity returned — tbe universal charity in all the villages, which 
both before aud after the famine obviated the necessity oF a poor 1 iw— * 
tlie fortitude with which all classes of both sexes had faced thecoiuniou 
danger — and I called them to join me in thanking Providence for 
hating mercifully preserved os ” — “ lha Story of my Life!' Right Hon, 
Sir R Temple, Bart , G C S I , S tala , Caesell and Co , 1896 


Lteut.-CoIoneI James Tod. Verted tn or /br /ndia, 1799 to 1823, 
Political Agent to the Weatern Rajpoot States. 

“ If ‘ the moral effect of history depends on the sympathy it excites,’ 
the annals of these Slates £Kajpoot btates] possess commanding 
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mterest. The struggles of a braTB people for independence during a 
senes of ages, sacnBcmg whatever was dear to them for the maintenance 
of the religion of their forefathers, and sturdily defending to death, and 
m spite of every temptation, their rights and national liberty, form a 

picture which it 13 difficult to contemplate without emotion ’ “ Ann \h 

and Antiquities of Rajasthan,'* lAeiit -Colonel James Tod, 3 lols,, -ito. 
Smith, Elder and Co , 1829, 
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Sir M Monier-Willlams, ICC.I E , C.I.B. Hon. LLD. 

Calcutta, Boclcn Profetsoi of Sanslut, Oxford 

(^WiiUtig in 1887 ) 

“ What, then, are the beat means o£ promoting this inueh to-be- 
desired goodwill and sympathy between the people nf Engloud and the 
people of India ? This is tlic question 1 have sot myself to answer m 
the present lecture, and the answer is qot difficult. I have nothing new 
to suggest, no special mu'sion, no woader>worktng punacei of my own to 
proclaim, no startling discovery to pronounco. I can only insist on prim 
ciples well known to everyone aronnd me ; I cun add nothing to the 
trite truisms already familiar to ail of us How are goodwill and 
sympathy promoted between any collection of individuals of widely 
different characters who have to live m daily intercourse with chcIi other. 
They must learn mutual forhearance, they must consider one another to 
provoke unto little acts of kiadiiess— 'little abstinences and wise reti- 
cences— they must be charitable m judging of each other, in making 
allowance for each other's mfirmiuea, in thinking no evil of each other, 
m bearing, believing hoping and enduring, all things In a word, they 
must cultivate mutual chanty. . . . If we are wanting lu common 
charity— including, of course, m that the exercise of kindly feelings to 
wards the peo( Is committed to our rule— tht'U it is clear that all our do- 
ings in India are nothing worth. We may mnke laws, adminisrar justice, 
preach the gospel educate (he people, lay down railroads, tajegraphs and 
telipbones, develop the resources of the country, lams and control the 
forces of nature for the public tveal— n.«y, iu< re, we may bestow all our 
goods to fted the famitic-stncken poor— I ui our rule will n t be rooted 
in the hearts of the people, <>nr legislation will be as hollow as sounding 
brass, our preaching and teaching as u iineaumg as the tinkling of a 
cymbal, our Empire as instcuro as a tower built ou sand, whah gome 
gieat storm will suddenly sweep awiy . We am not all of us 
as charitable ns we ought to be in our everyday ordinary reUtious with 
our Indian brethren — not as fan as we o»i.ht to be in our jinlKint'iit of 
their character, our estimate of their cafacine*. our toleration of their 
)dio6yiicracie«i, our apprecintion of what is extellent in llieir lileraiure, 
customs, III gidus and philie-ophic. . I am ,lee[ h cf>iiviin,Hd that the 
more we le iru about tlie idea®, teelinga, drift of thought, r»Ii„ious and 
intellectual developiueiit eccpiitriutie'', and oven errors of tlie|eo(Ie 
of India tiie less rea ty ••hsll we be to judge them by our own conven- 
tional Eiiroj eau st imlurds — ihe less disp >se i to ri;,urd oiiiselves as the 
sole depositories < t all the true knowledge, harniiig, virtue, an I rediie- 
nient of civilised life — the less prone lo despise hs an rant hikI lufr-rior 
race ( f men wh > cuui) iled the laws of Mauu one of the inoet reojarkable 
literary productions of the world . Abivoall tho le*s inclined 

sh»ll wc be to -ivniHii-e as benighted heathens tlie author of t vo religi- 
ons, howevtr fsJse, which are at this niuiueiit profeeSfiJ by nl i ut hfllf of 
the human race We can aviiul denouncing iii str iig I'lii.uige 

what we have never suffictealiy luvestigated, and do not thoroughly 
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understand. .... I deeply regret that we are in the habit of using 
opprobrious terms to designate the religious tenets of onr Indian 

brethren, hnwt-ver erroneous we believe those tenets to be I 

deplore, ton, the ignorance di»p]ajfd in regard to Indian religious nsages 
. . Ag'un, we are apt to mdu'ge in a wholesale condemnation of 
caste and to advocate its total abolition, forgetful that as a social institu- 
tion it often oierat^s most beneficially.”— “J/orfern India and the 
Indians^ Sir M, J/onier- IFif/iam, K.C.I E.-, Tmhner and Co , 1887. 



Horace H, Wilson. Serud m or fo-^ India, 1808 to 
1863 5 Profestor of Santkrit, Oxfoid. 

I lived, both from necessity and choice, very much among the 
Hindus, and liad 0 ] portiinities of becoming aiqiniinted with them m a 
greater variety of situiuou-* than those in which they usually come under 
'the libs ‘rvatioii of Q iropeans. In the Calcutta inmt, for instance, I 
was in daily pers mal communication with a ntinierous bi dy of artificers, 
tnecbaoici and labourers, and always found among them cheerful and 
unwenri-d in tuntry, go id humoured com|)liun<e wiih the will of their 
superior^, and a re i liiieas to mtVe whnu ver exertions were domamlcd of 
them , there WHS unions them oo druiik< iiness, un divorderly conduct, 
no innuhor Imaiion It would not bo true to say tiat there was no dis* 
lionesiy hut It was comparatively rare, invanahly petty, and much 
less formidiihle tlian, I brli^'ie, it la necessary to guard against in other 
iiiinis in our countries .... Franknv-e is one of the nnst univereal 
feiiiures m tli« Iniiian character.”— Qitoted i» Mux Muller's '*Indta 
ir/iut Con it leach us 
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felicity appears to be the role among the Natives, and this is the more 
strange when the customs of marriage are takoa into acciimt, parents 
arranging all such matters Many Indian households aSuid examples 
of the married state in its lunhest degree of perfection. This may be 
due to the teachings of the Shastras and to the strict injunctions which 
they inculcate with regard to mantal obligations , but it is no exaggera 
tion to say that Iniabinds arc generally devotedly attached to their wives, 
and in many instances the KtW have the most exalted conception of 
tbeir duties towards their husbands ihose who have a numerous 
progeny are held to be especially favoured of heaven, children being con- 
sidered indis^ cnsablc to conjugal bliss A IfinJn bard eiiigs tlius con- 
cerning the blessings conferred oa parents on Iheir ohildreii — 

‘ The lore that children w&kca is the bond 
Th^t b nds their parents strongest to their faith , 

By fond affection >>tiU there needs this tic 
To make their happiness complete an 1 lasting 
Moreover the ties which bind relat ves Ugetber are vary strong, aiicl 
whene'er one member of a family attains to a position of mflneiico and 
responsibility in life ho endeavours to tielp his poorer kinsfolk to i osO 
which will SLCure them from want Tbisis m contrast to the uidifTeicnce 
with wliioh m raoro ctTihted countries a mau who has ocijuired veaiih 
and affliencp too often tioais Ins le^s fortnuate relations At other re 
markable feature lu Native character, and one which is peculiar to all 
classes of the cornu utiiiy le sobriety Kiel) and (uor elike pra t ee tins 
higl ly commendable virtue, and hence crime in India as sliowiil/ 
8tat?tio« )8 reUtnely fir smaller than m other countries —Supplied in 
MS by Vr Talcher! ar 

Hseor* 


Wiliam S Came (MP 1880-p5) Author of 
‘ Piciuresf^ue India 1600 , * 1 oung India,' 1801 
( Writing in 1899 ) 

‘ I do not think l^nglislimcn realise fully the brain power of the 
Hinlu or tl e revolutiinm Hmdu society that is being slowly evolved 
from the University system of India Some 80 000 young hiidnns 
matriculate every year at the five great Uaiversities, of wliom ah nt 
18,000 have f,raduated during the la«t five years, an average of 3,6( 0 a 
year in B k B Sc Law Medicine, and Engineering An increasing 
number come to this country for post graduate work, mostly lo Law, 
at the various Inns of Oouri and in Medicine at London and Edin 
burgh, while an appreciable number go to Oxfoid, iiimnly f( r the 
Convenaated Civil Service, and others to Cambridge One of the«e last, 
Mr Paranjpje, has just taken the highest honour which can be ol tame I 
m any Universitv in the w rid — the Senior Wranglerfhtp at Cambridge 
Mr Paranjijes parents are poor farmers at Miirdi a village in 
the Ratnagiri district on the coast of Sonth Konkan, in the Boml ay Pre- 
sidency Neither of them hss ever been to school, his mother, like most 
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Indian women, being unable to read or write. Their life, like all Indian 
agriculturists, has been one long struggle for livelihood, and has little of 
the enjoyments or comforts possessed fay an English agricultural labourer. 

In ilay, 1885, Professor Karve, a relative of the Paranjpjes, 
who hod himself struggled from poverty to a high position m educational 
work, paid a visit to hia native district Staying for a few days at 
Murdi, ha took a fancy to Raglmnath, then a lad of nine, making him 
a present of an Engli'Ii alphabet 'Iheboy Icirned irjih such eitraor- 
dinary speed and facility that tho Profesaor besged him from his parents, 
and from that day bore all the expense of his keep and education For 
about a year Raghunath In ed with Professor Earvo m a neighbouring 
village, thoroughly mastering English, fitting himself for Anglo- Verna- 
cular school life . He passed on to Fergusson College ] There were 
now 400 scholars at Ferguason College, a fine pile of buildings, equal 
to any College in India Tho students arc mostly Brahmins, sent there 
from just such village homes as Paranjpyo s the fees being almost nominal, 
and the boarding charges about ten rupees a month To make these 
low fees possible all the professors enter into a mutual contract of eel[> 
denial, from the principal downward®, contenting themselves with a 
salary of about £50 a year for a term of twent) one years I know all 
theso professors well, baMiig spent much tune in their company during 
various Msits to India and having entertained some of them m this 
country as welcome guests lo uiy own bouse ^11 of them are men of 
the highest University positions and intellectual attainments Ihereis 
not one who, if ho turned his back on the plough to winch he had set 
bis hands, could not readily make an income tenfold that of the pittance 
he receives from the funds of the College A finer, nobler, more self- 
dcuymg body of men the world cannot furnish [ kfter record- 

ing Paranjpyc s carter in India and nt Cambridge 3 Uis College 
[* at C imbridge] would gladly give him the first vacant fellowship and 
flS«imiiato liim luto the life of a great uiuversitv where Ins remarkable 
powers would nm Inin a first position and a generous income Other 
Riends urge a scicutifio career, or tho English bar at either of which 
be would command success Uc could readily obtam bi^h and lucrative 
employment la t!ic Education Department of ludia Air Paranjpye 
sets all tlosc tempting opportunities quietly aside llis one ambition is 
to do for others what his cousin and the other professors of btreUSsOa 
ColKgc have done for him and, when he has fim^hed his post graduate 
work at Cambridge, ho Will drop quietly into Ins {lace as Prof<.ssorof 
Mathematics at 1 crgu^son Collrt,c, ou a salary of £50 a year, finding 
his liigiicst reward m the succev ea of other young Indian®, stimulated 
and encouraged by his own story.' — *• lit iri, ’ Ocloinr, 1809 


-3C< — -■ ■ 
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Henry J. S Cotton CSI Indian Setitce 1867 to 1890 
(JWriUng in 1885, Seeoyul extract ) 

1 he people of India potscBS an instiQCtire cipaciij for local ‘^elf' 
government, winch centuries of misrule have not eradicated . . • 

The domestic hfo of the Hindu is indeed in itself not more immoral 
than tint of n European home. Far from it. . . . The affection 

of Uiadooa for the vanous members of the family group is a prai e* 
worthy and distinctive feature of national clurnctcr, evinced not m 
treatment only, but m practical m'lmfestationB of enduring chanty, 
the devotion of a parent to a child and of children to parents is most 
touching The normal «ociaI relations of a Hindoo family, hint to- 
gether by ties of affection, rigid in chnsiuy, and controlled b} tho 
public opinion of neighbouring elders and caste comniond our admira- 
tion and in many re«pccls afford an cxamplo wo Elmnld do well to 
follow. The stability of the Hindu character could have •shown 

Itself inuu way more conspicuously than by tho wisdom with which it 
has bunt itself bs.foro Uie irresistible rosh of Western thonght, and haa 
still I rcaei vtd amidst all tho havoc of destruction, an underlying current 
of tclm ms stuUiucul, aud a firm conviction that their social and moral 
order c m otilv ro«t up in a religious btsis India , or, India lu 

Trartfition’ llorj j S C&Uon, Bengal Cml Sentee , hejan PuvU 
Trench and Co , 1885 
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effort. The initiative must come from the English. In the old dayg of 
British role a friendly intimacy did exist between the wen of the two 
races, but as Englishwomen increased in numbers this ceased In the 
present day an effort is being made by some to bring abont a more 
healthy and friendly condition of things, but as yet only a few have 
sncceeded in breaking down tho barriers. We have not heard of a single 
instance of dioippomtment or regret where tins bus been done In our 
own case we can say with pnde and gratitude that we have formed many 
warm friendships amoiis Indians, friendships that made U very hitter to 
U3 to leave India, that hare stood the test of many years of absence 
Supplied bij Mis. Knight , 




Dr Mouatt Piofessor and Prmcipal, Calcutta Medical 
College , Address debiered t» 18C8. 

" ‘ Gratitude’ — I sometimes hear many of my c untrymen exclaim, 
whootightto ]«Qow better— 'has no place in their Jiidian ^ hearts 
The word is nnkii )wa alike to their learned and their vulgar tongues ’ 
When X hear such e'cpressioos I always say 'Stop a uiinute, my 
friend , you travel too fast. You jump at yonr cmicliisions without 
thought or reflection Have you rejoiced in ilieir 3 >y«, have you sym 
pathiacd with their sorrows ? Haro you thrown yoar doors open to 
welcome them, have you ever attempted to cnltirato tlieir friendship or 
to meet th> m as your social equals Until you do these things you are 
not qualini.d to condemn them, or to assume that which has no rxistcnco 
sate in your own prejudices and want of knowledge’ So far as my 
limited experience extends I can givo the most cmi batic deni d to tbo 
charge . . Atnon< no people with who'^o history 1 nin ncquaiiitcd 
does the grateful memory of their real benefactors lire and flour sh m 
fresbnees nnd vigiur more than with tho Ilindus who are the stiljects 
of the Biitish Gorcrnmenl. “ileia awrf Ragget" Calcutta, Mag 7, 1898 
Sipj'Ucd bg Air, Fenlanu/i 


By the Editor. 

In Mndrov, in 1804, I conversed with n sewing machino ngeut, who 
lud trarellcsl and done businessover tho globe, llis p'lncipal trade now 
was with fndian tailors and M’suistcrs— selling niachinet ro l>e paid for 
by mniiihly instalments. 1 asked tho pro]>ortioii of lad del ts in such 
business He said ho bad funnd them as high as ten per cent in tho 
United King*! III). ‘And in India'’ But ona per cent and encli 
chiefly with European* • Practically we hare no bad debts witl» tho 
IfatiTcs If It comes that they cannot pay instalments tber will give 
back tho macbiuca.' In 0|>cD crowded basaars or market places and on 
railway 'pUifonns in India were money changtra. They sat at tables 
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Qpoa Trhicb ^cre piles and heaps of coins of varions denominations, 
Could money ho thus c:cposed at similar gatherings in Europe 7 

f These estimates of the character of the Indian people hy over sixty 
of those who ha^c known them and are qualified to form an opinion are 
hero drawn to a conclusion. Comment upon them is unnecessary. 
Should additional testimonies to like effect bo forthcoming they will be 
included in tho collective form which, if it is thought desirable, may be 
given to the whole 1 
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[Containing a few more Testtmonue hy Eminent Anglo-Indians 
and others ] 




THE PEOPLE OF INDIA: THEIR MANY MERITS, 

Abbe J. A. DuboiSi J/uswMary ti Jlytorr, S-rfraete fron Utter dated 
Sen/igapatam, lath Deetmber, IS20 

Lnfortanatd; these new reformers come from Europe to Indn very strongl 
prc)udiccd sgainsk the Hindoos, and with the presumptuous hope that they 
shall be able to operate, m the religious and civil habits of the latter reforms 
and changes which hare at all times baOied the utmost endeavours cf the best 
di^pO'Ol persons On their arnval m the country they continue to look at these 
people Mith European ey<.«, and Euro|iean prejudices and to act accordingly, 
but tin ling themsehea disappointed in all tbenr attempts to make no imprcasioa 
u{oo them on the score of religioo or otherwise (her in their fiery zeal, or 
rather m their despair, *iret)gs themselresby lari«bii]g every kind of abuse and 
insult not only on their religion, but also on all their institutions both public and 
rrirate, Mcrraaoi profane I cannot disguise to you ibat 1 see vitb a iind of 
indignation that ties peaceable and submissive people lave of late years been 
made a kind of target to aim at them ibe shafts of calumny and malevolence 
and to debase them by the most unfair means 


Alas! It 18 not Bibles the poor Hindoos naat or ask for It is food 
and raiment ^\hea the belly is cm|t>. aud the back lore, the best deposed 
CTcn among the Cbnstiatu feel themselves but Ti.ry little inclined to pemso 
the Bible. Every day some of my di$tr(«8od fotloners call upon me, tho 
males to show me their Uttered runMeet (blsi kets) and the females their 
ragged clothes, esciaiiulDg " Sony bittlryasAferfrevtnire toiiddy I am naked, 
} Irate yaur rererenrr, aa<X solicitiog assisttccc , but no one comes to sar to cc 
tliat be wants a Uible II in these circumstances 1 dumisscd them after Laving 
made them n nrcscut of a Bible, 1 apprehend that the poor creatures would 
fin 1 the sacrol l>ook a very sad suUtitatc for tbeir real wants 

I will uot fesr to declare, tbatUUtu me a subject of scandal to observe, 
that while so much anxiety Is cviuccd to sap| ty the Hindoos with Cibka which 
they never asVo! for, and which cannot Ih. to tbciu of the least utilily, no voico 
IS ra sed to supply their actual ncccisilic^ and procure them food and clothing, 
which llcy ask so clomorujslj 


It has at present become a kind of fashion to speak of improvements and 
amcKoratioos in the civilizatiou ant (nsUtuticns tf (be Hin toes, anl every 
one has bis own plans for cifrctiDg tbciu but if wc cuuM for on lostost lay 
osileour tnrrpian eyes and Lurepcan prejudices, and lock at the IIio iocs with 
tome degree ot in:{>artiality, we should pctbsis find that llcy ate nearly our 
equals in all that is gixxi, aud our Infenors only in all that is lad. 

In my humb o o| inion, these people have laact «.d il c degree of clrilizailco 
ll at is coiiSisiist with their climate, (rcir wonts, tbur nsturiJ d >{<osit{oos, and 
physical const Uut ion , and in tart, in cdacatfoo, !o man tiers, tn accompl sbmeett, 
Br,>lintle discharge of sociol dst ca, I bclicTe thrm so|«ni/rto avme Lareptan 
uatioDs, and scarcely inferur (o anv. In all tki-*e respects, I bcllese them 
super or to tho Turks aa 1 Bi.>s sDs, wbi • they are only surpossrd by the persona 
above the m dJIc racks la other eouauto, nnd they are at hut e<)aa}. If uok 
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(n Inlla no find Uto oi>i>Ohi(c holUfiOolI TIil rra»un ti Dot far to aecV. Thff 
LnsH*h GoTrrnmciil i* k-cilc'tlj {lopultr uiU) tlic niui of lla )>co] Ir, Lccaosc 
tbcjr know tl u t nsU*’i Oovcrnineat la Lros-lijr }uit in id «Ub U im 

have littlo InUrcourac «vllli the oorvanla in 1 rctiliicr* < f in livi iua] 1 Di^Utb* 
nan The tlalr mcMtt < t iatcrciunc witji it o a* rviiora ot tlair ruled the 

more Uity Icnrof ncdtif iudlrJlunl liiauUnrjJ lulJ/inj, nnJtlo »Lo}o nsoiacf 
> ii^lUhitun butri.r In conrcqU(.n'\> wf the fiw. TLa Uovcrtimcnt of the cuuutr; 
Kiu^ f inl^n to every iKUtlim of it. an immenae ainount « f h\rn> ia caiihcd I f tbll 
thou;.hlIc • conduct, lhal tl q battn d^oe U t ut dcr it duo to tl o fact that the 
oiTcn Urt nre com{ 'tnllti.ly f(.vv nulile moMto be iirtnciUvI la en nuouiihut 
ttill the injury done rcni'vlii) an I ■ idy K'>(>lria tiiiiv to dcvcloji Id fr at 

0()\Lnm)(.nt, own.; to ti variety of tauma, hat LMx,n idtlp-vi to increase 
the siri.Dklli oC the ‘iriny in Uds c«ualr>. but thf* iocrciMi <f «trrn..th 1* 
Intiiinil emit coiniiaroi to what v, ull W deve! |>c>l if all y (in.: 1 - n.,iiM men 
woull bo careful in tlcir behaviour touanl# Sntlvit. fury tl u^htlct* 
action, every dit{iara„iu,; hoiark i* rtit-iievf out I , an i lie rijjli, midc^* 
and uikit Thu uuinlKr if ottvanta who unkrtiml I >*h airviag iQ 
1 n,.lkh n,. incQd Is verv much lai^^ir ihaa si t of us Ituioinc, an I oiiu such 
man in a mevt room is kul'lcimt to woih the vxil 

e thoul I buir in mini tlml If some Native labita appear di.<„ustinS to 
us s) an. many i n^lUh cusloos tiUhy in the eyes of ^atMi<<. Tl u htcocu* 
man Ins Ids fn,. stew an I snail Mup t) the Chin iiuan | ii| py dv^s aud earth* 
(Norms arc ap|>cl diu articU-« of f »«1 . an I if tln,»c arc d »,ustli g to u-* Our 
fonlnc«< for j i. an! beef ani Uxf la at hast as di,:ra lli j; in the evu of the 
>iativi lo walk ocr carii<.laaul lie on » fu ani cvin UnIs, wearing road* 
s ilcl boots, IS t) (h<.ii] I f..„Uh tl use ulitisds lo coninioii f r eating <t&ts 
drinking it accorviini. to their iiotioia of cleanlituM, rr)ulsivi,, f r women to 
dancN NNiili straiiuc ui<.n unnatural and hnproicr It SaiiNcs smdl occislon* 
fill} f bauuar toUicco, it >« aticasta |uic article, an 1 wo use anl imell of 
touacca I f a much iQuro powerful kin I \\oluut,Ual our Aryan IrolliLfs notlont 
of s{>c-iktii. and wntiiig Ln^ltsb— but what aWut our own lulicrous attempts St 
Uisdustain f 

hoTE —1 bo follow lag brief cstracta on ' Indian] nglisb* may perhaps not 
be out of 1 1 1CC hero. 

The Jt mhij /7a ettf nrota In — TUo fact tlitt tho CKkmioco baa 
to write out all Ins auswirs l> histor), hglc, |>olltied economy, inatheniatica, 
id a foreign tongue shows that the task iui|>o>>cd u(>ou him can I c no l!(,ht one* 
Now a Ujs It Kquircj some coora„t to pay n couiplimtnt, liowoicr moilLratc, 
( I till, aerjuiremmts of coIlrgc<tauiiht natives but taking into account the 
disadNantages un Icr which he Iibours it is rather a matter of surprise than 
otherwise that the satiNo has ma<Ie the progress he has dune during tho past 
twenty years. How many edncatcil Lnghabmen are tbero who cuul 1 answer 
n political ccouoiny pa] cr in I reach J 

‘ Mark Twain (A/r Clt irnt the gnat hu u>in*l),tcriti g uA«/ ‘Mora 
T ’■a /j)t d 6/-< I f — 

We must remember that tbCFe pupils boil to do tbcir thiuking in one 
language and cx] rcbs tliemsclvis in another, an alien one It was a heavy 
handicap I have by rue ' Luglisli as sho is taught —A collection of American 
cxamiiiations made m tho public schools of Urooklyn by one of tic tcacbeie, 
Vi’isfs ^.aro’iniu T6 ’i.a 7iowr ■\ij extract or two Irom its pages wiYi snow VuiA 
whenihe tmcncan pupil is using I ut one laigiage an I tl at one his own, bis 
j crtomancc is no whit better than his In han broil cr e 

The late Mr \V L GtAiraroM. once speaking to the Indian Nations! 
Congress Delegates in London, casually rcniarke<l as folio vs — ' 1 have often 
said uobo ly speaks such good bnglisli ao( with such admirable intonation 
as the people from tl e Last Indies It Is singular, how, the farther you 
go from Lnglan 1 the bettei the knglish language is spoken In France by 
tho French people it is rpoken worst of all In Germany things are a little 
better In Pqland there is great improvement and so also in Ituss a. Dut it is 
only in India and by Indians that it is really well spoken by those who are not- 
Englisb with intonation and dearness 
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The followinc appc&rcd In the Itonhaif Ga ei(r, in 1834: — “Sir,— I have 
|ust come across the letter o£ U h.'u )our issue of the Ut instant, under 
:be headiQir ‘Johnsonese t« English' The ‘underpaid olEciar— jour torres* 
[lODdent — does not saj how long he has licco in India, and iihctbcr he has 
passed m any of the TciDaculars. If be is a new arriral and ignorant of the 
natlTe languages, I am afraid hia trials at home with the bungalow full of In lian 
domestics must he far i,ieati.r than the occasional iniliction of a partially 
educated Indian youth of scTentecn years, whose English has pot him out. 

• • • 

“It would, I Ihinh, be well i! Englishmen in India, facetiously Inclined, were 
to realise the fact that in mastering a foreign language so dilbcuU as the Eogli^b 
with its intricate Idioms and arbitrary s)>clliDg and pronunciatiou, the Indians 
bare so far shown a greater aptitude thau the ruliog race has loaoircsted in ac 
qumng a hnowlcilgcof the TernaculaT^, though spending many years of their 
llres in this country. The Lnplishinau mar consider it a good johe now and 
again to publ.sh Specimens of Baboo Imlian English, but be must remember that 
he him«elf IS living m a glass'bouse in this rCLpcct An educated Indian seldom. 
If ever, bss a chance of conversing with an Lnglishnisn in iiindustani, Marathi, 
or Gujrathi, and is coorequently uoablc to gather np the gems of lodian idioms 
possci'‘<.‘>l by his European superior on (he other baud the domestics 'behind 
the bungalow,' though they no doubt laugh heartily at the ludicrous misLabej 
their ruArdaod vifuifuAtb imako daily when conversing in tie vernacular, yet 
arc not capable of nreMirviDg aud cvcntuslly publishing the humour for tbo 
delectation of the Imtians. I bare some cuttings of (be bind taro now writing 
about, and lean assure my Euglitb readers that no cducatcil Indian will take 
the speeiroens to be geonitie In every instance the combisatiOD of Jobnsoniaa 
words and incongruous i leas is eo skilfully woven with an eye to rsi^e a laugh 
that though hngh'bmeo mny be found ready to swallow the story, do Indian 
Will receive it seriously. 1 would respccttiilly commend to the attention of 
■W B 1- in 1 others, of bis way of ibioking, the following psesage in a lecture 
glvcu by Lord Sortlibrook at Uitmingkam, some years ago baid his Lordship 
* The 111 tances given by my fnend of the kind of > nglisb be has hoanl in India 
may cxcilea smile, but I mil renturotoaay that there are hardly half a-dozen 
En'^liebmen who speak French with the purity and accuracy with which tbous* 
ands of natives of India speak English.* 1 can give more such quotations from 
equvih reliable sources, but I fear I hsre already trcrpvsscd too far on your space, 
\oura^\ E. TaLCHEBEAR, BZadora 3rdAoga»t* 



Professor Alax Muller, m Ai* ttutuyuml adiic*t tn eonitretum wth the School 
of Modem Oriental Hudice cttabluhrd by the Imperial Inilitute m 
union tilth Umrcriitij Ctlhge au.f Aiays College London 
^lltA Jantuiry ISOO), oburredatfo^lont — 

Look for these men an 1 women and you will find them, if not in the great 
towns \ctin the countless villages of India. Tbe great towns m India, more 
than in l.urope, contain the very dr^s of Indiau society, and it is from them 
tbit our opinion of the character of tlie Jliodooa has becu too often formed And 
yet wlmt does Ltphinstone say who knew In ha, it anybody ever knew it —'No 
set of i eopie among the Hindoos he says, “ areso depruv^ as tbe dregs of our 
own smt towns The villagers arc everywhere amiable affectionate to their 
families kind to their neighbours, and, towards all but the Government, honc&t 
andsiK«.re’ Wbnt doe» Bishop Hebcr say — The Hin loos are brave, coarteon®, 
intelligent, most eager for knowledgeaod improvement, sober, indnstiious, dutiful to 
p«renb>, affectionate to their children, nnifotmly gentle and patient, and more easily 
affected by kioduesa and attention to their wants and feelings than any people 1 
ever met with Sir Thomas ilunro bMis even stronger testimony He writes — 
“If a good system of agncnlture, anrivalled manufactuntig skill a capacity 
to produce whatever can contribute to either convenience or luxury, schools csta* 
bliibed in every village for teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, tbe general 
practice of hospitality and chanty amongst each other, and, above all, a tieat> 
ment of the female sex full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the 
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signs which denote a civilised people, tliea the Hliidoosare not iafcriortotbo 
imlioni o( Cnroiic, snd if civlti»alioii U to become aq article of trade I'Ctweco 
KnglomI and India, I am conTlnced that llngUnd will pain hy the iraiiort cargo” 
riiesa are the unprejadiced opinions of luea uho knew Ibc Hindoos, tbelr 
lotiguag'*, litciaturc, and religion tboroupiily, who had s|icnt their llrc' in the 
Civil btrvicc, and hiul risen In it to tha highest rnnk. Who after that will dare 
to sav that the lllodoos nro a naMon of liars and h^|H>cntcs, and that no llnglisb 
g'CQtleman could ever Lc on terms of Intlmac; atnl fncndsLip with such Diegi-tsf 


hlegasthenes* .1 Gretk Amhi»taJt>r m the Coutt t/ Ch'inHiagvita 
(Jiandroevtltf) al 1‘ataliptitra {l'tUiui)‘, fourth eentunj before Chri*t, 
ijiret thefollomog arcount of the People if India, 

” Tbev live happily enough, being almnie in theif manners and frugal. The/ 
never driuk wiiifl except Atsacnricca. Ihtir b<verat,c Is nlniuor con](>Ofcd from 
rice InstcAil of barley, and their fnoil is pnucl|>idly a rice pottage. Ihc simplicity 
of their Ians and tUcir contmets is proved by tbe fact that lliry seldom po to l*iv. 
They have no suits about pledges and dciiosits n»r do they riquira either seals or 
nitncGscs, but make lliLir depo^iia aua confilc la each other .... 3rjtb sad 

virtue they hold alikem utccin. ...... Ihe busbaudmen arc regarded as a 

class that IB s.'icred and inviolable: the tillers of ilio soil, even when battle Is 
raging in their neiuhuourhooil, are undisturbc-1 br any sense of danger.” [Quoted 
in Mr. Ilomuh 0. Out; a ' Olvtiiution of India.’ ] 

Vausli&n Nash. 5jkc«U OomntMsloHrr <>/ (fie ” hhtnehtder (juardian,” 

deputed to India to report vii the great Jamtne of ISVli-lMt). 

" When I look back on the scenes through which 1 have p-is^cd, and think of 
the sum total of human uiucry, and Iho dcs»>air 1 have stcn DU the peoples' faces, 
and the ruin this f imino bus brought on their homes and lields nnd on their 
iumdies, 1 Icdii is hopcios to avtempt to put into wonts the agony of ludia. 
Every day you liaro before you iIiOf>«oples who, in all Ihu world, asked fur least, 
were satisdcd with hast, denied tic gift of daily triad— for which maio, of 
all the peoples lu liio world, they have givcu ihc m<>st patient and unmurmuring 
tod Yoiieeethiso simple chiidliko races, devoted to their homes and their 
childtcn, ma'^e out-caates by the (atninc, aud forced to abandon theit customs and 
Ic-ivc their homei to get a little bread by labour at stone.breakiug or earth-carry* 
mg Most poignant of all in the appeal it made to mo was the silence and 
submusiuD with whuh they bear tlieir trials lu the hospital sheds, where 
you pick youi way between the rows of ibc dying, or out in the burning sun, 
where mothers are hammering stones with one baud and buggiug a child with 
the other, you rarely hear a complaint. Even Uic gift of tc-tra seems to have 
dried up, except among 1 be children, whom you eec crying aomatimea hy the side 
of a sick mother Those who know India may be able to tell you what spirit it 
IS that looks out fioiu the eyes of these inistrablea, broken and quenched as they 
are, and which keeps them dignified ant composed in suirouadings that are 
deersded aud horrifying Itercmed to me to be the spirit of a noble people, 
who had won retinemcut and discipline when our own forefalhrrs were savages, 
a people we may well be ^lad to succour and pioud to lule, looking out at the 
wreck of all things, seeing their Gods, (heir homes, their country shrivelling to 
dust and ashes.. . Ihc ladisn people me not paupers in spiiit, and 
tbe idea of paupeiwatron is imported from thte country I cancot imagine th&t 
any people could work harder to preserve their independence by sticking to tbelr 
villages and uudeigoing any arnonnt of privation than the Indian people, fie 
far as their own self-respect is concerned, they are quite capable of looking after 
It for themselves.” 



** Pen.” An old 6o«trj&«('cr of*' 3tmet of India," uritiug in Peo, 1819. 

‘ liy the way 1 think there isouefeeliDg that most of uscarry away with us 
into rctiiement when we leave India for good, and that IS a kind of regret that 
We did not enjoy ourselves more when we uere in India, Though, speaking for 
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lojscU, and for a good marjr otbere too, I imagine, it must be onoed, that we 
maniRed to enjoy our lives out tliere very considcmbly It is the sort of feeliug 
that ladim wbo have been in India are in the bvbit of expressing in another forni 
TU re !■> Qothi sr more common tkan to bear Indian ladies in retirement expre s* 
log a dcrout »ish not once hatadocea ttmes a day, (hat they only bad 
the r old In lun domestics to wnit on them once mote, instead of these tiresome 
Lnclisb or kirnch servants, 03 the case may ^ They cannot speak in terms 
sufhciently hi>.h of their ayahs, of their butlers -ind thfir cooks, who seem to have 
be* n p/^ssessed of all the virtues, though it most be owned that wl en tho'e ladies 
were actualli out in In lia and srere b^ng traitod on by these ticasures of ladJan 
servants they us<h 1 to express thcmstlvea ttgardiop them, in far ditlorent terms 
bo (01 heps the *ruth IS that we all draw a somewhat rosy and coloured picture 
of lifi. in India now that it has bccemi. a thing of the past 


Dr, John Pollen. BA, UL.O.JP, Uar-^it Latc,I,CS, 

Cat titutiomr tf Cttfio nt, ttc^ Jioatha^ 

.is ChaimnD, Dr Pollen took occasion not louss amce, whilst criticising i 
lecture it th>* \\ i s^n C lltgc, Uoinbav, to bear the following testimony 

“•I 1 arc liicvl amon,.8t j* u the greater pait of uiy life, an 1 I bare seen you in 
VQur daily lO ngi out and comings in I have «rcn, at any rate something of the 
Indian h mo, and I cnttrelv and emphaticaliy decline to believe that the Indian 
tm ther m her d« votion to her children is anv wav inferior to her si Ur of the 
cst 1 have often marked the ten kr cate the In iian mothers bestow upon tbcit 
chit Iren and I hive sees from day to day the suffcriogs ibey bare to en lure in 
the hitter siruggle again t poverty wbchtheybvvc to maiuiam In these condi 
(ions the love and the ucvotion of tbo Indian mother are aimply ndmiruble 
If thin such a mother givo youyonr first Ics-oa in tl o education of thL heart, 
(be i S'on cAi tn t hut be a good one [On another occs»< n he repeated ] 

“ Tl at the In livus arc a mteful pl« no one c.an justly deny I sjicak with 
consi lemi io exf crience an I I declare that, '•i^akiD,, gmeiany, the people of India 
areal wavs deeply gnteful lor even litUeacts of kindsi'O. [*'perrh at Uie formal re 
cc|tioQ ntPruiLCs Dock, of the cargo of gnm | s.r 6,3 Quito de pitched for the 
euffeicis from famine, by the rea lers of (he iiiic I ml ( Aristi ik lleruld Bombay, 
S:th Juno 11)00 ] 

Pratap Chandra Mozumdar, PrmrArr. ifraf'"0 fndia 

aif frirrjxy I/s U)utieon auduHct, >oat ytart ago ulxeivrd 
‘My fnende, ir the past, religion hns been the secret of India s glory Her 
Philotoihy vna lehgioqs. Her science held tbc beacon light of the faith Her 
national great 1 eis was entirely through nmts anl siges. Her scriptures were 
her great books of literature ant wi dom Without religion India was nothiog 
It IS said that history repeiis itself jf that be bo in the future also the spirit 
«-hall I 0 tl e Ivhtof India s prt^css Religious grandeur ethical nobleness 
devout holiness — tl e«e slia}( be her ciaiins and, if to these cJums be joined your 
civil tevl western iceoiui lishnienls hun an uatuie shall manifest a completeness 
whhh shall afford sime glvra(':« of that kingdom of glory winch Christ preached 
md for which he lived and died 


Young, Srctitarn ilichtnif* iHttilut £>»f>ay i.j.hact*fronalcctuTe 
“Thai liie lutellecliia} iacuJlies of natives vie of a high order is patent from 
so many youths pa-^ing with niatknldi tmctions the Civil ‘'crvices hxaminations, 
under circunist^Rces of the greatest disadvantage, having to acquire a complete 
mastery of tiigl sh before they can fauly besMd to commtnca their qualifying 
studiea borne <f the mos. iinpottaat viliuiQisttnttva posts m the land are ably 
filled by native gentlemen 

“ They are said to be coustitutionallj timal. jet they evince a spirit of enter 
prise In their ordinary pursuits and avocations, which is hardly consistent wi h ^ 
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this imputation If to appreciate the blcviD^ of peace, and prefer a state of 
Becutity to the horrore of strife and waifai^ la an indication that they are consti- 
tutionally timid, it is surely also an indication that their philosophy is eminently 
sound and practical They are law abiding and submissive to the constituted au- 
thorities What IS called inliabiUveness is common to them They are attached 
to, and reluctant to leave the towns and Tillages of their birth, this, howeTer, is 
not a distinctive characteristic, being peculiar to many other races besides- 

“ Cleanliness is an Indian characteristic, and natives may be seen at all hours 
of the day performing their ablutions on the banks of rivers, or beside the tanks, 
and wells, which abound in every town and village throughout India, Bathing, 
indeed, 18 to many a pastime A traieller writes thus regarding the picturesque 
effect of Hindoo women as bathers — • 

“ It IS common on the banks of nvera to see small Hindoo temples with ghats 
or passages and tlights of steps leading down to the water. In the morning at or 
after sunrise the women bathe, the younger pait, in particular, continuing m 
the water a considerable time, spoiling and playing like naiads or syrens To 
a painters mmd the fine antique figures never fail to present themselves, when 
he observes a beautiful female form ascending the steps from the water, with 
wet drapery showing all the graceful outlines of the person. They are very 
sensitive, and resent, though their manner may not give much indication of 
irritation, being slighted, or treated with less consideration than they deem 
themselves enlilled to Any slight mflielcd upon them is peibnns resented 
the more because a sense of decorum compels them to suppress their annoj' 
nneo Generally, they keep their feelings well under control and this is one 
of their principal charactciiscics They do not indulge m wild raanifestatioiie 
of loy when exceptionally good news teaches them nor do they evince extravagant 
grief when bad tidings are brought to them. Tbev bear the transitions of fortune 
from good to bid and from bad to good, with apparent equanimity, in smto of 
acute sensibility Tins is an admirable characteristic Tbs ancient Greeks and 
Bomans accounted it a lofty virtue to meet good and bad fortune with composure 
and dignity It was one of their lundamcolal philosophical teachings— a 
doctnne which they eonsideied to be the outcome of superior intelligence, high 
cuUure and advanced civilmtion Yet the natives of India practice this virtue, 
in the very dawn, as it were for them, of intelligence, culture and civilization 

“ Parade and ostentation are native characteristics, pomp and maguificcsco 
being essential featuies of all ceremonials, where the means exist for such 
indulgence The moie these ceremonials dazzle by theii^ splendoui the greater 
their success But such ostentation is comparatively harmless and has little 
that 13 reprehensible in it. 

To sum up, tba oativcs of India have many characteristics that must elicit 
admiration, and though they have tbeir faults, like the rest of mankind, yet tba 
latter ore far outweighed by tbcir virtues the uaobstrusive exercise of which is 
sleidily strengthening the respect and regard entertained for them by English* 
men who Ine among and know them — 

'* Ours are the plans of polity and peace, 

To live like brothers and conjunctive all 
Embellish life 

' Hutuil forbearance toleration andlojal co operation. This is true philosophy, 
and if consistently applied to the relations existing between Lnglasd and her 
magnificent dependency, the bonds which unite the two countries will erelong 
become indissoluble ' 



Note. — O n the point of dress referred to above, the following may Lc read with 
iutercst. 

James Foudes, rSo tmvtller, m it$ Memoirt (17G5), 

" No women can be more attentive to cleaohiitas than the Hindoos , they take 
every method to render their persoos ilclicatc, soft, and attractive , their dress 
is peculiarly becoming , consistingof a long piece of silk, or cotton, tied round 
the w:aist, and hanging in a graceful manner to the feet, it is afterwards brought 
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OTcr tba body in nogJ/gent folds oadcr this they corer tb«f bofoni With a short 
Tvaist coat of satin, but near no linen. Iheir long black hair i3 adorned witk 
jencls, and isreatlis of floMcrs , tbcir oara arc bored in many places, and loaded 
vrttU pearls , aranct} of gold ebama, strings of pearl, and precious stones fall 
from the Deck oier the bosom and the arms are corcred with bracelets from 
the ^^rIst to the elbow , tbey hare also gold and silver cliains round the ankles, 
and abundance of rings on tlieir fingers and toes nniong the former is fraiuently 
a small mirror 1 think the richer the diess, tho le>s becoming it appears , an 1 a 
Hindoo iiomanof distinction ilwaja seems to be oierloided with finery iihilo 
the village nymphs, Mith fewer ornaments but in (he same elegant draperv, arc 
morccaptivaiing allbuugh tbcic arc very few women, even of the 

lowest familic®, who have not some jowcls at their marriage. 

Sib EbskI'ie PtBRi, mhu *Jiirltti/e riewp/ India ' 

** The Hindus are a ban Isomo race of mankind , . The women 

with their elegantly turned limbs and small hands and feet, all displayed with 
liberal piofusion to admirers of the Aud , may vie with those of any country 
in the world tor symmetry an I I know not a more p;ct iresque sight than a river 
near some Brshman village, such as Deccan to which Hindu ma dens 

are resorting for the purpose eithci of bathing or fetching water In the former 
case. It IS remarkable tool serve with what virgin purity the whole operotioDsof 
bathing and changing the dress are effecte I in the face of the whole village A 
Brahman girl puts on a clean robe every day and the river is entered with every 
thing on, so that the toilette S8w«lt os the bello receive ablution at the same 
time , while on emerging from the stream tho dry clothes left on the bank are 
artistically arraDgcd for putting on, and in the twinkling of an eye the wet dress 
drops from beneath the Stri, or flowing robe which tbc maiden puts on at 
the same moment This <Shrt, which is the universal dress of a Hindu female, 
consistsofa very long narrow robe often twenty or thirty yards long, which after 
being first bound round' tho wai&t is taclcd up cue end of it behind, 

whilst tho other end is thrown gracefully over the shoulder In addition 
to this in Weitcrn India they wear a short spencer called Chuli covering 
the bosom but leaving tho grratei part of the arms and the body down 
to the waist bare Ihcy wear nothing on their heads but native dowers 
and the gMceful ceffure a la Gneqte is iiuivcrsil The dtess altogether 
IS most becoming and when in full costume with a handsome a 

Hindu girl com ng from the well with a vase of water on her head has often 
reminded me of an aocicnt Caryalidco, or of the finest draped figure of autiquity 
, the Pallas di Velletri ] 



INTERCOURSE WITH NATIVES. 

VVm Chaplin An aVle and tale tied Ctvil Ssi vant of great 
expei enee liJ® 1827. 

‘ The great but almost univei«al error, which young men of little cspeneace 
in India arc apt to fall into is to think too much of themselves and very littlo 
of the natives This assumption of superiority often leads to a haughty and 
eupercilious demeanour estrcmelv offensive to all classes and prod ictive of 
great injury to the public service for it is only by an uniescrved communication 
with all descriptions of persons that a knowledge of abuses is to be obtained, and 
the local ministerial oiheers kept within the line of their duty The good sense, 
however of the great majority of well educated young men who now come out 
to th s country enables them very soon to perceive that in many of the most 
important branches of the service they are estremely helpless without the as 
sistance of intell gent natives while they at the same time observe that almost 
all (Dose public officers who have most distinguisfied themselves have been 
remarkable for having freely consulted an 1 conversed with all classes, whose 
opinions and information altbongh Uiey have been implicitly governed by none, 
have been mainly instrumental fn contribating to their eminence and advancement ' 



THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 


“ If it be ]ust to «uppose that & Goremraent of straogeis, who have come 
from % distance of half the globe, notmthatanding every wish to conciliate 
attachment, must still be felt as irksome if not degrading, our own interests if 
not those of bumanit}, should dictate to ns the propriety of contributing all we 
can towards mamtaiDiag that cmpiie of opinion which, as far as respects our 
power our justice, and our moderation, is acknowledged to be the mam support 
of our administration Every individual has it m his power to strengthen this 
tie which unites the conquere 1 to the conquerors, by alhenng to the humanizing 
pohey which I am endeavouring to inculcate It is a trite but a just observation 
that it IS as necessary to leave toasabjiig*ited[)eople their manners, as to let them 
enjoy their laws It is in a great degree by these means that we must hope to pre 
serve their fidelity and allegiance, and thereby cement the widely disjointed, 
but not dissimilar parts of our Indian sovereignty I am fully aware of the 
personal sacnflcca requircl of the want of leisure and above all of the 
difficulty wc must experience m associating with the Native gentry, or assimi 
latingwith their very opposite customs, but altUongh complete success is not 
obtainable jet, by giving up some of our own prejudices, much may be efiected 
towards being reconciled to native manners and institutions 

“ In attending to the usual forms of civility to which the natives have been 
accustomel, It is letter to err on the safe aide by yielding more than less, of 
etiquette than they are entitled to I do not mean by this coneession that the 
dignity of the European character should be any wise compromised but I am 
convinced that that tiguity is best maintained by not standing up stiffiy an 1 srro> 
gantly m matters of little raoioeot It may b« recollected that since the change of 
bovernreent has jnevliably deprired the native gentry of much of their eo so 
quence it ib the moie incumheaton us toconUnue to them the form of civil inter 
course and that although w» may be apt to consider them far beneath us, no 
thing can bo more injurious and cruel than to evince this opinion, cither by wilful 
neglvct or wauton disregard of established usages There are many peculiar oir 
cumstanccs of character that must proie an insuperable bar to any co^llal inter 
change of sentiment and some obvious defects and vicious pr pensitics that will 
often provoke contempt but when tbb motives are sufficiently stro ig wo know 
that u IS m the power of every one to govern bis temper In dealing with all 
das e<, no one quality will stand us m more stead (ban patience It has been wcU 
observed bra modern writer m England that many a man wou d rather you 
heard his story than ^.ranted h s requc>t Those who have had experience will 
readily acknowledge the applicability of this remark to tha natives of this 
country 



Lord Curzoilp Viceroy aad Goterntr-Geneial oj India, 1898 
Speaking about the conception of duly that a Viceroj elect of India should 
set before him«elf Lord Curzon obeervetf He slould try to remember 
that all Its people are not tic sone of our own race and that it is only by 
regard for their feelings, by respect for Uieir prejndices— 1 will even gosoi-iT 
as to say by deference to their scruples that wo can obtain the acquiescence 
as well as the submission of the governed ' 



Lord Elgitlt \iceToy and Gotrrnor General of India, 1804 98 
“ Certain am I that if in fins year ol Sn'o^ee wo can ma'ke an earnest eQort 
to promote greater confidence between rnlcis and ruled, tooie forbearance wbcie 
racial or religious feeling is apt to lealtoslnfe jiister views of the supreme 
imporlancoof peace and good will, we sliall have doue eomething to raise to oui 
beloved sovereign s jnemorial more enduring than brass of which any monarch 
and any nation might be proud ’ 


The Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphlnstooe, 1793 1829 , Goieriior of Bomlay 
' IJnt'lishmcn m India have less opportunity than might bo expected of form 
“Phiions of Native characUr Even In England few know much of the pco* 

lie beyond their own class, and what they do they learn from newspapers 
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ca 


and pubhc*t>on!» oI ulcjcnptjon which dies notcxiet in India . . .. ili«. 

sioninta of a diffircnt religion, judges, police msgistiatcs olheers of rcTcoue an I 
CQSto(u«, and ercti dij IcuialiiJs do not see the most rirtuous lortion of a natfoa, 
nor aoT j ortion unites cu iulliicDccd by pwion, or occiipiKl bj some per* nal 
interest. Wlat nedo '■ec n c ]u Igc by our own standard We conclude that a 
man who encs liLc a chit 1 ou sheht eccaMcna must always be incapable of acting 
or su£f-.ring with dignity and that one who allows }]tm<eU to bo called a liar woul 1 
not he aal Bincd cf any ba-^enc^--, Oor writers al'O confound tic distinctions of 
ttmcanl(hcc, they combine in one character the Marathi an 1 the Beiualcse 
and tix the prc» nt gcncrati n with the ctinics of the 1 crocs of tho Mahi Kbarat 
It mfpht be urged tn opj«o.ition to uiaov unfaroarabts le tlmonus lhat those who 
hare Lniwn the In inns longest hare always the lest 0| mh n of them bat this i* 
rather i comi hment to humiii nituic than to them since it is tnic of ctcry other 
peojU It IS more in |)0i t that all ]«icons who bare. rclirc<i from India think 
better of the jx-oj le they hare left liter compaxiog them with others, ctcu of the 
mo t ju tly adniitcd nations 


51r IJenry La»rcncc, Chtr/ C muiuicntr if Oudt 

Thoagh comi>cllc^l in candour to admit ll it without sword government the 
Bn tub m In In coull not nmiitsin ti cir posit on we feel strong m our hearts the 
convict ou tbit one gool magistrate mi* b« Letter tl an a regiment one n und law 
well a tminuUml better than a I ngailc , Ihi i happy admixture of a j ist civil 
sdmini trrti n with the strong will rciain the loiiuiry in pcaio no t bapt lDc^s is 
long sa It IS koxl that we tboul I hot I at It is not by bel cv ng e tber ourselves or 
out laws all purity or all cortuptaou that we are likely to come lo a r ebt un ler 
standing of whiC cs be«c for iadis, but ly a close study of its { kc bisCiry iu 1 
then by setting ouravlvcs <low n, each in bis own sphere and honestly workiu'* out 
the details of a code, 1 cn>sth aolahiv |tepitcJ u t sbiftltgani (baoei&tf frcni 
day to day but fouu led on experience an I suitable to a rude sod s mp o people 
who, like all people under the sun, prefer Ja^itte to Lau 


5ir John MaUoIra, 17^3 IMl 6or<r/ter</ Bonhay 
' One of the llf«t points of importiocc is tbit naivres whiterer be tl eir rank 
class,! r bu< ntis, should hive complete and easv access to personal comamuiciiion 
With their turoi>can sup«r urs ho n»ti»e servant high or low, must be allowed 
the privilege of either introduciog or stopping an applicant or a complamant all 
snch mn‘t come with end lencc to the Luropon superior or to such assistant as ho 
may S5X^clfi^.ally direct to receive or bear them It is perhaps better when tho 
habits ire so formed as to admit ot it, that the natives of ill cli »cs lud ranks 
shoull hive admiKSion and tc heard at whatever hour of the dav thev come, 
except at tho’^-* of meals But wl ere such constant mtruvion la found to interrupt 
other busioc^s, certain portions of every day must be set aside to bear repre-«cala 
tions an I com] laiols and sec tbo<% who desire to be seen The estiblishiaeot of 
direct iutercour«a i« in my opinion, a primary and indispensable duty one no 
I more depen lent upon the incliaation or jn Igmeut of the in tividual than it is to 
an officer whether 1 c shall attend bis pando or to i jndge whether be shall git a 
certain number of hours in bis Court 


5ir Thomas Aluaro, 'TheFrim! /the Pypl,’ 27^0 1337 Gotertor 
•f Madraf \ 

“A knowledge of the natives is still moicesscntnl and this knowledge is only 
to be acqnired by an early and free intercoarse with them for which the revenue 
presents infinite y tnore facilxies than any other 1 ne It ought to bq our aim to 

E ve to the younger servants the bc't opinion of the nitiics in order that they may 
I better quil fled to govern them hcroafter 

* The way to make our idminietiation efiicient is to simpl fy it— to employ our 
Suropean as I Native servants on those dotiea for which they ore respectively best 
adapted bmploy all civil servants first in the revenue Xiue not merely to teach 
them revenue business, but because they will see the nitires under their best form 
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as industnons and intelligent husbandmen and mauDfacturers ; will beams ac* 
quaintcd with their habits, manncia, and wants, and lo'^e their prejudice against 
them , become attached to and feel a desire to befriend and protect them And 
this knowledge and feeling will ailhere to them ever after, and be most useful to 
them aud the natives during the rest of their lives ’’ 



tORD BUFFERIK’S SfEECH^ 

Qektlemen, — Some inteUigent, lojal, patriotic ^^ellypean* 
Ing men are desirous of taking, {I tvIU not say a further step in 
advance, but a very big jump into the unknown by the application to India 
of democratic methods of Government, and the adoption of a Parliamentary 
system which England herself has only reached by slow degrees and through 
the discipline of many centdries of preparation. The ideal authoritatively 
suggested, as I understand, is the creation of a representative body or bodies 
la which the official clement shall be in a minority, who shall have what is 
called the power of the purac, and who, through thU instrumentality, shall . 
be able to bring the British evecutne into subjection to their will. The 
organisation of battalions of native militia and volunteers for the internal 
and external defence of the country is the next airangemonfr suggested, and 
the Brst practical result to be obtained would bo the reduction of tho 
British Army to one half its present numbers. Wclh gentlemen, I am 
afraid that the people of England will not readily be brought to tho 
acceptance of this programme, or to allow such an, assembly or a number of 
Such assemblies either to interfere with itsarmies or to fetter and circum* 
scribe tho liberty of action cither of the Provincid Governments or oftho 
Supreme Executive (Applause) In the first place, the whole scheme is 
eminently unconstitutional, for the essence of Constitutional Government 
is that responsibility and power should remain in the same hands, and the 
idea of irresponsible Councils, whoso members could never be called to 
account in a constitutional country, arresting tho march of Indian legisla- 
tion, or nullifying the policy of the British E.\ecutive in India, would bo 
regarded as an impracticable anomaly. (Applause.) Indeed, so obviously 
Impossible would be the application of any such system in the clrcumstan- 
cea of tho caso that I do not believe it has been seriously odv ocated by any 
native statesman of the slightest weight or importance. I have come into 
contact during tho last four jcorswjth, I imagine, almost all the most 
distinguished persons in India. I have talked with most of them upon 
these matters, and I have never heard a suggestion from one of them iii 
tho sense I have mentioned, (Cheers.) But if no native statesman of 
' weight or imi’ortance, capable of appreciating the true interests of Eng- 
land and of India, iS found to defend this programme, who arc tho<^5 whi 
do? Who and what are the persons who seek to assume such great 
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powers, to tempt the fate of Phaeton and to sit in the chariot of the Sun V 
(Applause) Well, they are gentlemen of whom I desire to speak with the 
greatest courtesy and kindness, for they aro most of them the product of 
the system of education which we ourselves have carried on during the last 
thirty years. But thirty years is a very short time in which to educe a 
self-governing nation fiom its primordial elements. At all events, let us 
measure the extent of educated assistance upon which we could call at this 
moment Let us examitie the degree of proficiency which the educated 
classes of India have attained, and the relation of their numbers to the rest 
of the population. Out of the whole population of British India, which 
may be put at 200 millions in round numbers, not more than five or six 
per cent can read and write, while less than ono per cent has any know- 
ledge of English. 

“ Thus the overwhelming mass of the people^— perhaps one hundred 
and ninety out of the two hundred millions— -are still steeped in ignorance ; 
and of the ten or twelve millions who have acquired education, throe- 
fourths, or perhaps, less have not attained to more than the most elementary 
knowledge. In our recent review of the progress.of education it was pointed 
out that ninety-four and a half per cent of those attending our schools and 
colleges were in tho primary stage, while the progress made in English 
education can be measured by the fact that tho •number of students who 
have graduated at the Universities since thur establishment' in 1857, that 
Is, during the course of the last tvxenty-one years, is under eight thousand. 
During the last twenty five jears, probably not more than half-a-million 
students have passed out of our schools with a good knowledge of English, 
and, perhaps, a million more with a smattering of it. Consequently, it may 
be said that out of a population of 200 millions, there are only a very few 
thousands who may be considered to possess adequate qualifications, so 
far as education and an acquaintance with Western ideas or even Eastern 
learning are concerned, for taking an intelligent view of those iiitncato 
and complicated oconoinic and political questions affecting tho destinies of 
so "many millions of men which are almost daily being presented for the 
consideration of the Government of India (Applause.) 

" I would ask, then, how could any reasonable man imagine that the 
British Government would be content to allow this microscopic minority to 
control their adminUtration of that majestic and multiform Empire for 
whoso safely and welfare they aro responsible in the ejes of God and before 
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tlie face of cIvilLsatlon ? (Cheers ) It has been stated that this miaorit/ 
represents a large and growing class. I am glad to think it represents a 
gromng class, and I feel very sure that, as timo goes on, it is not only the 
class that will gro^7 but the infonuaUoii and experience of its members. At* 
present, however, it appears to me a groundless contention that it represents 
the people of India. If they had been rea’ly representatives of the people 
of India — that is to say, of the voiceless millions — instead of seeking to 
circumscribe the incidence Isi the income-tax as they desired to do, they 
would probably have received a mandate to decuple it. (Laughter) Indeed, 
IS it not evident that large sections of the community are already becoming 
alarmed at the thought of such self-constituted bobiea interposing between 
themselves and the august impartiality of English rule? These persons 
ought to know that in the present condition of India, there can be no real 
or effective representation of the people with their enormous numbers, their 
multifarious interests, and their tesselated nationalities ? They ought to 
seo that all tho strength, power and intelj^encs of the British Government 
ore applied to the prevention of one religion dominating onother; and they 
ought to feel that in their peculiar portion there can be no greater blessing 
to the country than the existence of au external dispassionate and immut- 
able authority whose watchword is Justice, and who alone possesses both 
the power and the will to wield the rights and status of each separate 
element of the Empire into a peaceful co-ordinated and harmonious unity. 
(Loud cheers.) 

** When the Congress was first started I watched its operations with 
interest and curiosity. 1 was aware that there were many social topics 
connected with the habits and customs of the people w hich were of ques- 
tionable utility, but with which it was either underirable for the Qorern- 
meut to interfere, or which it was beyond their power to infiuence or 
control For instance, where is there a population whose rise in the scale 
of social comfort and prosperity is more checked and impeded by exceshive 
and useless expenditure on the occasioa of marriages and other similar 
ceremonies, than that of india , or in what country is the peasant more 
hampered in the pursuit of his agricultural industry than is the Hindoo 
or ‘Mabomedan ryot by chronic indebtedness to the 'money-lenders ? Where 
is there a more erjung need for sanitary reform than amongst those who 
insist upon bathing in the tanks from which they obtain their drinking-, 
water, and where millions of men,.women and children die yearly or, what^ 
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is even worse, become the victiriaa of chronic debility, disease and racial 
deterioration from preventible causes ? What system could be named more 
calculated to cause greater searchings of the heart than some of the 
domestic arrangements so ruthlessly insisted upon by Hindu society I 
Above all, whr^t land is exposed to such imminent danger by the overflow of 
the population ot large districts and territoiies whose inhabitants aro 
yearly multiplying beyond the numbers which the soil is copiible 
sustaipipg ? 

“ To this last topic I am lespccially anxious to call the attention of 
every lover of his country. The danger has long since been signalised by 
European writers, especially by that most acute of all observers, the late Sir 
Henry Maine, and it was almost the first subject that attracted my atten- 
tion when I came to India. Perhaps the widespread misery which I had 
witnessed in Ireland produced by similar conditions had' quickened my 
observation. (Hear, hear.) I first of all commissioned Sir William Hunter 
to take the matter up, and after hte departure the task of dealing with it 
was confided to Sir Edward Beck. A committee met at Delhi, and at the 
same time provisional reports were called for from various Governments on 
the general condition of the people. The short Resolution in which the 
general tendency of these reports and the lessons to be derived from them 
are contained has, 1 understand, been denounced as an entlcavour of the 
Government to impart a'rose-colouredview to the situation. All I can say 
is that, in ordering the inquiiy, my object was to obtain the means of 
^waking public opinion in India to the gravity and danger of our position 
rather than to lull it into fancied security : and anyone who can derive much 
satisfaction from the result must be either of a very sanguine or a very 
callous temperament j for although it has been clearly demonstrated that 
those who represent the poorer classes of India as universally living in a 
chronic state of semi'Starvation and inanition grossly exaggerate, and that 
as a whole their condition has been steadily improving. It is undoubtedly" 
the case that in certain districts, whose inhabitants are to be numbered by 
millions, the moans ef sustenance provided by the soil are inadequate for the 
support of those whh live upon it. Whon wo reflect that in the most 
thickly-populated dLstri«.ts of Europe thcro are only from 402 to SOO persons 
to the square mile, whereas iu the localities I am referring to they exceed 
700 and even SCO to the square imle, we shall be better able to appreciate 
the reaUty of the danger. Well, then, gentlemen, for such a statu of things 
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there are only two remedies : tho expansion of manufacturing industries, and 
emigration But it is not in the poorer of the Gorerument of itself to 
apply either of these remedies. [Applause.) By removing restrictions on 
trade and by the multiplication of roads, railways and the facilities of 
conveyance, we can foster manufacturing and mercantile activity, which we 
are doing ; but the actual creation of manufacturing centres must be the 
work of private enterprise. (Cheers) To the same imperfect degree, and 
principally by the same means, the Government can promote emigration. 
(Cheers.) . It can let or sell land under favorable conditions to would-be 
settlers ; it can indicate the places where the population is superabundant, 
and where comparatively unoccupied tracts are to be found ; but it can 
neither prohibit by law imprudent marrh^es, nor compel the inhabitants of 
a rillage in any particular locality to transfer themselves to another. But 
what the Government cannot do tho gentlemen to whom I am referring 
might very usefully employ themselves in doing. They know the ways and 
habits of the people they know the nature olf their occupations, they know 
their needs ; and as they themselves come from different parts of India, 
know where labour is scarce, where land is plentiful and where the new- 
comers could be best accommodated either as cultivators or as coolies By 
carefully examining the elements of the problem they^ might put themselves 
into a position to jilace at the disposal of the Government both useful 
information and advice. (Loud applause) 

“ Agmn, with regard to sanitation, and by sanitation I do not mean 
the inopportune and injudicious worrying and harrying of our villagers into 
the adoption of uncongenial ways and habits, or the forcing upon them of 
the latest printaplca of Western hygiene, but a gradual, patient process 
■similar to that which has banished cholera, jail fever and many other ills 
from England during the course of the present century, and which consists 
in placing pure water within the reach of the people, and in indoctrinating 
them with those simple rules which add as much to the comfort as they do 
to the decency of domestic life. The Government has recently given its 
serious Attention to this subject, and has laid down the lines upon which in 
itj, opinion sanitary reform should be appli^i to our towns and villages. It 
has given sanitation a local habitation and a name in every great division 
of the Empire, and it has arrong<’d for the establishment of responsible 
central agencies from one end of the country to the other, who will be in 
close communication with all the local authorities within their respective 
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Jurisdictions. Bnfc, after all the most earnest eTidcavours, both of the 
Supreme and of the Provincial Governments, will be of little avail unless 
seconded by the intelligent co-operation of the educated native classes. 
(Applause.) So, again, with regard to technical education, the Government 
of India may recommend to the Local Governments the policy and the 
arrangements which it considers to be suited for the establishment and 
spread of this useful and necessary branch of instruction, and the Local 
Governments may improve upon those suggestions, or may apply them 
with the utmost zeal and wisdom ; but it is the educated classes, those who 
are most intimately acquainted with the infernal economy of the homes of 
India and the natural aptitudes of their inhabitants, who alone can give 
energy and vitality to the movement. 

“Well, gentlemen, as I have alieady observed, when the Congress 
W.13 first sUiteii, >t seemed to me that such a body, if they directed their 
attention with pituotic zeal to the consideiation of these and cognate sub- 
jects as sitiuliar Congresses do in England, might prove of assistance to 
the Government and of great use to then fellow citizens : and 1 cannot 
help espressmg my regret thit they should seem to consider such moment- 
ous subjects, ns beneath their notice ; and that they should have concerned 
themselves instead with matters m regaid to which, their assistance 
is likely to be less profitable to us. (Applause) It is a still gieatec 
matter of regret to me that the members of the Congress should have 
become answerable for the distributioo, as their officials have boasted 
amongst thousands of ignorant and credulous men, of pubIic.atIons animated 
by a very questionable spirit, and whose mauifest intention is to excite 
the hatred of the people against the public servants of the Crown in this 
country. (Cheers.) Such proceeding as these no Government could 
regard with indiffeiencej nor can they fail to inspire it with mU^ivin^s^ 
at all events of the wisdom of those who have so offended ; nor is the silly 
tbieak of one of the chief officers — the principal secretary 1 believe — of 
the Congress that he and bis Congress friends bold io their hands the keys, 
not only of a popular insurrection, but of a military revolt, calculated to 
restore our confidence iu'their discretion, even when accoinpaiued by the 
assurance that they do not intend, for the present, to put these keys into 
the locks. (^Loud applause ) But gentlemen, though I have thought it 
my duty in these plain terms to pomtout what 1 consider the misappie- 
hcasion of the Congress party as to the proper direction in which their 
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Gnergios-sbould b© employed, I do not at all wlab to imply tlial I View with 
nuy ibtng bnt fa\our and sympatby the desiro of the edacated classes of 
India to be more largely associated oritb ns in tbe condnet of tbe affairs of 
tbeir country. Sucb an ambition is not only TCry natural, but very worthy, 
provided due regird be bad lo tbe circumstances of tbe. country, and to 
conditions under nbieb tbo British administratiun in India disch.arges its 
duties. (Applause.) In tbe speech wbicb I delivered at Calcutta on 
tbe occasion of ber Majesty’s Jubdee I used tbe following expression; — > 

‘ Wide and broad, indeed, are tbe new fields in which tbe Government 
of India is called upon to labour but no longer as of afore time need 
it |labour alone. Within tbe period we are reviewing education has 
done its work, and we are surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen 
of great attainments and intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal and 
honest co*opara(ion we may hope to derive the greatest benefit. In 
fact to an Administration so peculiarly aitaaied as onrs, tbeir advice, assisU 
anceand solidarity are essential to tbe successful exercise of its functions ; 
nor do I regard with any other feelings than those of approval and good 
will tbeir natural ambition to be more extensively associated with tbeir 
English rnlers in the admiuistrattoa of tbeir own domestic affairs ; and 
glad and happy should I be if, during uiy sojourn amongst them, circum- 
stances permitted me to extend and to place upon a wider and more logical 
footing the political status which was so wisely igiveii a generation, ago 
by that great statesman, Lord Hahfax, to sucb Indian gentlemen as by 
tbeir influence, tbeir acquirements and tbe confidence they inspired in tbeir 
fellow-countrymen were marked out as useful adjuncts to our liegislatiTo 
Councils.’ To every word^whicb 1 then spoke I continue to adhere. (Cheers.l 
Bat surely tbe sensible men ef the country cannot imagine that even tbe 
most moderate coostitutmnai changes (xio he effected in snob a system as 
onrs by a stroke of tbe peu, or without tbe most anxious deliberations as 
well as careful discussions in Parlumeot. (Applause.) If ever a political 
organisation has existed where caution is necessary in dealing with those 
problems which affect the adjastmeot of tbe administrative machine, and 
where haste and precipitancy are liable to prodace deplorable results, it is 
that which holds together onr complex Indian Empire ; and the man who 
stretches forth his hand towards the ark, oven with the best iotentioas, may 
well dread lest it shonid shrivel up to the shoulder. 

“ But growth and developinent are tbo rule of tbo world’s history, and 
from the proofs I have already given of the way in which English states- 
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manship has perpettialiy striven gnulaally to adapt onr methods of govern* 
ment in India to the expanding intelligence and capacities of the edneated 
classes amongst our Indian snhjects, it may be confidently expected that 
the legitimate and reasonable splratioiis of the responsible beads of native 
society, whether Hindu or Mihontedan, will in duo tiino receive legitimate 
satisfaction. (Cheers) Tlie more wo enlarge the surface of onr contact 
with the educated and intelligent public opinion of India the better } and 
although 1 hold it absolutely necessary, not merely for the maintenance of 
our own power but for the good government of the country and for the 
general content of all classes, and especially of the people at large, that 
Hngland should navor abdicate her supreme control of public affairs or 
deleg<ato to a minority or to a class the doty of providing for thewelfaie 
of tho diversified communities over which she, rules. I .am not the loss 
convinced that wo could with great advantage diaw more largely than we 
have hitherto done on native intelligence and native assistance in the dis-* 
charge of onr duties. (Loud applause.) 1 have bad ample opportunities 
of gangiug aud appreciating to its full extent the measure of good sense, 
of practical wisdom and of experience which is possessed by the leading 
men of India, both among tiie great nobles on tbe ooo hand and amongst 
the leisured and professional classes, on tbe other, and 1 have now sub'* 
ipitted officially to the home authorities some persona! suggestions in hir- 
mony with the foregoing views. (Cheers.) 

^'Gentlemen 1 have sometimes seen in the newspapers formidable 
iudiciments drawn np against the British Administration in India,! do 
not now refer to them for tbe purpose of controverting the charges which 
they formulated, but they have cerLainly indiwited one blemish which the 
Government ofindia frankly recognises, and had already begun to deal 
with, namelv, the present constiention of tbe police. There are undoubted* 
ly great defects in this branch of tbe public service It is, however, by no 
means an easy matter to deal with tho difficulty lying in the low morale 
prevailing in the classes from which alooo the police can be drawn, in the 
supineness and ignorance of the people themselves, and still more on ac* 
count of tbe additional expenditure which would be entailed by any really 
effective amelioration of they forca (Applause.) Again, with regard to 
the separation of Judicial and ezeentive officers in the early stages of the 
Service and in the lower grades, this is a counsel of perfection to which ws 
are ready to subscribe, though the reform suggested, where it has not bcoo 
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carriQil into effoct — and it has not been largely effccled — is by no means 
so simple a proceeding as many 'people snppose. i3at bore also no have 
a question of money. With regard to both these subjects, bowover, 1 baro 
to make one observation. The evils complained of are not of recent date: 
they existed long before my time, and, liad they been as intolerable as is 
now stated, they ^Toald have been remedied while the existence of surplus 
funds rendered this practicable ; bat as this was not done, it is fair to arguq 
that, e\ea admitting that there is room for improvement in both the above 
respects, we can afford to consult times and seasons in c.irrying these im- 
provements into effect. (Applanse.) Be that however it may, I confess 
1 always lay down these incriminating documents NVith a feeling of relief 
at hading that more serious shbrtcomings cannoi bd allsged against us. 
(_Cheers.) "When 1 consider the difficulties of our task, the imperfection 
of the instruments through which wo mast necessarily work, the multipli- 
city of the interests with which we have to deal, the liability of our most 
careful calculatioua to be overset by material accidents over which we have 
no command, the complexity and contrifogal might of the forces wo are 
called npon to harmonise and co-ordinate, the extraordinary tendency in 
the Bast for two and two to make five, and the imperfection which stamps 
the conduct of all affairs, my wonder is that onr miscarriages should not 
have been infinitely multiplied. In reading the criticism 1 am reminded 
of a story of a young man who afterwards became very powerful public 
speaker. On bis first appearance on the hustings be was so embarrassed 
by the novel circumstances of bis situation that be made but an indifferent 
effort at bis speech ; but when some one in the crowd ill-naturedly jeeied 
at him he cried ont : ‘ You jost come up here and do it yourself : you 
won’t find it so easy’ — which pertinent observation at once won for him the 
sympathy of his audience. (Loud laughter.) At all events we bate the 
satisfaction of knowing that there is another side to the picture, for, in 
these diatribes, to use Sir Auckland Colvin’s eloquent words ‘ of the India 
of to-day as we know it, of India under edacation, of India compelled in 
the inteiests of the weaker masses to submit to impartial justice, of India 
brought together by road and rail, of India entering into the first class 
oumjierciai uiaikets of the world, of India of religious toleration, of India 
assured for terms of years unknown in less fortunate Bnrope of profound 
and unbroken peace, of India of the free FreaS, of India finally taught for 
the first time that the end and atm of rale is the welfare of the people and 
hot the personal aggrandizement of the sovereigu’— he tnight have added 
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of India that -withm the last 28 years tas accumulated 110 millions of 
gold and 218 millious of silver — wo fad to dad a syllable of recognition ’ 
(Cheers) At all events, gentlemen, you may be aura that whatever onr 
81 US, whether of omission or of commission, the English Government in 
Indn will continue fiitfafully, courageously and m the fear of God to 
endeavour to discharge its duties, to amend whatever may bo amiss, and 
etiU further to improve the good which already exists, mdiifercnt to pniso 
or blamo, and as uuresoutful of the hatred things occasionitly said of us by 
those for whose sake we are labouring as wo shall always bo grateful for 
tho appreciation of those, and they aro tho great majority of our ludnii 
follow-subjects, who have the iniolUgenco to undorstand lud the gouorosity 
to acknowledge what wo have done for them. (liOud cheers ) 



AN OPEN LETTER 


To iltc Marquis of JDufferin and Ava and Earl ofAva, G.C.SJ., 
' G.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., ^v., 4-0. 

My Loud MAnQtris, 

OjSf the CTO of your " official dissolution ” you have delivered yourself 
of a diatribe against a movement which, Avhethcr your Lordship believes it 
or not, is very near to the hearts of many millions of the people of India. 
The National Congress which has provohed your sneers — and, as I will 
show, your misrepresentations — is tho concrete manifestation of hopes and 
of ambitions which have been gradually maturing and taking shape during 
the last half century. "With these your Lordship may have no real 
sympathy. But they are of England’s planting. They arc the outcome of 
English education, and of intimacy with Englishmen and English modes of 
life and thought. To their inception Parliament has given sanction. The 
Queen has pledged herbclf to their development. A long list of Viceroys 
has expressed goodwill and satisfaction with their progress. One Viceroy 
has gone farther, and has attempted in some measure to redeem the solemn 
promises of his Sovereign and his countrymen. You have yourself been 
careful during your tenure of office to disseminate the belief that, if not 
in complete harmony with, you were not hopelessly opposed to, the aspira- 
tions you saw around you. For four years you weighed your lightest 
utterance. If you aroused no enthusiasm by their generosity, at least you 
courted no dissatisfaction by the hostility of your public utterances. Your 
prudent reticence was coterminous with your reign. I will not impute 
bo you the desire to retain popularity by the arts of simulation or dissimu- 
lation. But, if others are less charitable, you have only yourself to blame. 
You have thought it wise, a few days before your departure from India, 
publicly to throw off all reserve. You have thought it generous to declaro 
yourself an opponent of the people’s wants. For four years you have drawn 
from the people of India a splendid salary : and your last official act is to 
contemn Indian aspiration and sneer at Indian reform. Your friends will 
doubtless point to your published speeches in refutation of my charge. 
They will produce your “ recommendations ” to the Home Government as 
evidence of your sincerity. But many will regard your benevolence as 
spurious, and trace to policy what should be due to conviction. I leave 
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you, my Lord, to bcttlo accounts mth your own conscience. But tlio 
people of India must be pardoned if they cito you as Another instance of 
the facile plasticity of official virtue : and if they take your successors 
rather less upon trust, truth wl\ refer foiling confidence to tljc reflections 
engendered by your latest public declaration. 

If your last act was neither wise nor generous, what shall wo say of 
it 3 cour.ago? It needed but little of that quality to denounce amid the 
security of your European friends, your Indian subjects in their absence. 
It would ha\c been pos^blo to forgive indiscretion bad you been brave: 
and if tbero had been little to applaud in tbo seiitiments you uttered, there 
would ha\c been sometbing to adnjiro if you had disburtheued yourself of 
your Philippic before uu Indian audience. That contest you a%oidcd. 
Yvi^r discretion n’o cannot g unsay. But wo laugh at your valour. Few 
men are raoro capable th in 5 ourself of eliciting the cheers and admiration 
pf an educated assembly. Your rhetoric ia magnificont Your speeches in 
Canada won you a woll*dc.®cr\od acclaiu). Your speeches in India haio 
been marked by all the polish of an exceptionally thoughtful essayist. 
^Vlth n>ueh of what you smd at the St. 4o*^rew’s Dinner we shall nil agree. 
But it >fonld bo difficult ade(|ualciy to pourtray the pain and humiliation 
which you have aroused among largo classes of your subjects by tho 
cap.acity with which you ha\o deliberately employed the art of misrepro- 
scntatiou to mo tho applauso of Englishmen by yonr rhetoric against 
Indians. You ha%o been careless, my Lord, in tho language of your 
indictment. You have not been more careful in tho offences you impute 
to tho loyalty of the Niitional Congress. At all times, and I avow it mth 
fcgrct, it is easy to* influence tho whito against tho black. Xb® task U 
trebly cosy when it is attempted by a Viceroy. It is not merely that your 
argumeuts derive now force from your great position as tho head of tho 
Ihnpire. Your averments of ficts aro accopted as unimpeachable, No ono 
harbours a suspicion that your quotations arc untrue. Awed by tho 
splendour of your office, and ohvrmcd by the magic of your voice, men yield 
their consciences to your keeping with unquestioning trust. I read of tho 
“ thundering applause” with which you were greeted, of tho liberality of 
the repeated cheers which vraitcd upon tho closo of each balanced period. 
You armed your^lf with all the cunning of your tongue, with all tho 
stateliness of gesture, vytth all tho inalicnabla sanctity w hicb surrounds tho 
position of a Viceroy, tq awake, by misrepresentation of tho efforts of men 
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not less honest than yourself, a sentiment of opposition and dislike in the 
hearts of those you uero addressing. 

It may be that I have over-estimated the importance which men will 
place upon your effort But, if I am not wrong, your speech will inaugu- 
rate a nQvr era of resistance and dis<tontent, >vill give a fresh starting-point 
'to racial jealousy and contempt, and will, accordingly, indefinitely multiply 
and aggravate the difficulties of governing tbo Empire. Such is your 
legacy to Lord Lansdowno 1 Whero wo have expected the most scrupulous 
good faith, you ha\e given us reason to complain of serious misstatement. 
You have imputed to the adberoots of tbo National Congress intentions 
wbicb do not exist and statements which have never been made. We 
cheerfully accord you the right to form and publish wbat opinions you 
please^ But not even a step in the Peerage outitles you to publish that 
which is not, You will have a host of potty imitators who will plead your 
inaccuracy m justificatioa for tb^ir own. Aod, in your successful effort 
at the Calcutta Dinner to array the rulers against the ruled, men like Sir 
Lepel Qriffin will find at ouoe their apology and their viudicatiou, Lumi> 
narles of the first magnitude like Sir Auckland Colvin will oile yon for 
precedent, Lesser stars in the official Armament will follow you with 
thoughtless ?eal ; while your high authority will be urged by boy editors 
who 

Mistake two soft excrescences for boros, 

And butting all they meet with awkward pains 

I^ay bare their forehead, and — their brains, 

AS sufficient explanation to the public of the causes for this startling revela- 
tiou. 

You stand charged, my Lord, wUh mlsroprosentallon of the Cougress 
views. I leave it to you to show whether this was intentional or not. If 
it was not, you are guilty of uogUgeace so culpable that no condemnation 
could be too severe. If it was, 1 prefer to leave your conduct to the 
estimato of the civilized world and to that Supreme Befng whose name you 
Aro yourself so ready to invoke. You have alleged that the Congress is 
anxious to apply to ludia ‘‘democratio methods of government and the 
adoption of a Parliamentary system. wMch England has only reached by 
slow degrees and through the discipliuo of many centuries of preparation.’' 

I meet your Lordship with a direct denbl. The Congress has never sought 
to apply democratic methods of governmeut to India. Tho Congress has 
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IV* — “ That this CoDgres3 IS «£ epiMoa t&ftt, n pr^ical »fect t 9 thr^ 

esnential reform, regard shoald be bad (m^utto suih TMdtJft^sm at, o» a v*ot» tJtiaittd 
txammahon of the questto^, niaj conmend Otemsthet to the Gotemtnent) to the principles 
embodied in the following teutattie suppestwns — 

(1) "The number of persons aouijjosiag the LegisIatiTe CbunciIa.bothProTin- 
cial and of the Goieraor^Gencral, to ba ‘materially isareased Not leas than one half 
the members of such enlarged Councils to be elected Not more than one fourth to bo 
oSciala, hanng seats, ex officio, in such Gouneila, and nst moro than one fourth to be 
members, ofSmal or non oiBeial, nommated by QoTeroment 

(2) " The right to elect memhera to the Proiznc^al CourtctU to be conferred only 

©u those classes aiid members of the conanunity, pnma facia capable of exeremng it 
v,isehj and mdependenthj In Bengal and Bombay tbe Councillors may be elected by 
the mambera of Xfuaicipahties, District Boards Chambers of Commerce and the ITni* 
versities, or an electorate may bo conalitatad of all poraons possessing such qualidcations, 
educational and pecuniary, as may be deemed necessary In Madras tlie Cosacillortf 
may be elected cither by District Boards, UunicipallUes, Chambers of Commerce and 
tbs UftiTersity, or by Electoral Colleges composed of members partly sleeted by these 
bodies and partly nominated by GoTorntnent. In tbe North West ProTioces and Oudh 
and in the Punjab, CounciIIora may be elected hy an Electoral College composed of 
members elected by Municipal and Distriit Boards, and oounoated, to ao extent not 
exceeding ons-sixth of the total number, by Qoveroinent, it befog understood that ths 
same oUctiTo sjetem riow m force, where Municipal Boards are coneerned, will bo 
applied to District Boards, tad tbe ngbt of electing members to these latter extended td 
the cuttivatmg class Gut uhatever tytfem iead^ted fond the details must be leoried 
out separalelj for tachproitnee), cars must he tahen that all sections of the eoiTununi/y, 
and all great are adequately represented. 

(3} " The elected members of the CoDOcil of tbe GoToraor General for making 
Laws to bo elected by the elected members of the seTeral PrOTincial Councils 

(4) " No elected OP nominaled member of any Conbcii to receire any salaryor 
rcmuneratioQ m iirtue of such membersbip , but any such member, already la receipt of 
any Gorernment salary or allowauce, to cooUnae to draw tbo same unchanged danng 
lucmbersbip, aad all members to be entitled to be rdinbursed any expenses incurred in 
trarelling m connection with their membership 

(5 ) “ All persons, resident m India, to be eligible for seats in Council, wLethci as 
electees or oominccs, w ithout distincUoa of rocs, creed, costs or colour 

(C) “ All IcgislatiTo mcasur«3 and all financial questions, iccludiug oil Budgets, 

M hether these involTo DOW or enhanced toxabon or not, to bo necessarily submitted to, 
and dealt with by these Couneils. In tbe case of all other branches o£ the sdaunisUa- 
tiou, aoy mooiber to be at liberty, after das nobc^ to put any question bo secs fit to the 
ex-efficio member* (of h one ol tho*» as msy bs spsaully charged with Uia sopetTisioa 
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&£ the particular branch concerned), and to be entitled (except as hereinafter provided) 
to receive a reply to hia question, together with copies of any papers requisite for the 
thorough comprebensIoQ of the sahjeetjaad oa tins reply/ the Council to be at liberty 
to consider and discuss the question and record thereon such resolution as may appear 
fitting to the majority • Pnuded that, tf tJie subject, in regard to which the inquiry is 
rnfOde, involves matteTS of foreign pQhey,mtlilarg dispositions or strategy, or ta otherwise 
of such a nature that, in the opinion of the Executive, the public interest would be material- 
ly imperilled by the communication of the information asked for, it shall he competent for 
them to instruct the ex>o£5cio members, or one of them, to reply accordingly, and decline to 
furnish the information asked for'. ' 

(7 ) '' The £!r«cutit)a Cox ernment shatt possess the power of overruling the decision 
arrived at by the majority eftke Council in every case in which, in its opinion, the public 
interests would suffer by the acceptance of such decision/ but whenever this power is 
• exercised, a full expoaitiotl of the grounds od which tins has been considered necessary, 
shall he pahliahed within one month, and, ia the case of Local Governments, they shall 
report the circnuiBtancea and explain their action to the Government of India, and, id 
the case of this latter, it shall report and explain to the Secretary of State , and in any 
such caso on a representation made through the Government of India and tbs (Secretary 
of State by the overruled majority, It shall be competent to the Standiog Committee of 
the Honse of Commons (recommended to the third resolution of last year’s Congress, 
which this present Congress baa affirmed) to consider the matter, and call for any, and 
all, papers or ioformatiqii, and bear any persons on behalf of such majority or otherwiser 
and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House." 

This resolution was proposed by Mr. SureniJranatb Baneqi of Calcutta ; 
seconded by Mr. N". J. Obandavarkar of Bombay; and suppoifed by Mr 
Sbaraf-ud-diu of Bebar. It was carried ^unanimously in a house of 436* 
delegates. 

At the TIurd Congress of 1887 the second resolution was thus worded . 
— “ Resolved : That this Congress ro-affirms the necessity for the expan- 
sion and teCorm of thd Council oC the Governor-General fof making Laws, 
and the Provincial Legislative Councils, already set forth iu Resolution IH 
of the Congress of 1885 and 1886, and expresses the, earnest hope that the 
Government will no longer delay action in. the direction of this essential 
reform” This was proposed by Mx. Surendranath Banerjr of Calcutta; 
seconded by Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, 7 (Madras); and supported 
by Mr. P. Somosoondrum Cbettiar (Madras), It was earned unanimously 
ill a house of 607 delegates^- 

I would call your Lordship’s attention to the passages italicised in the 
above extracts. They prove — (1) that the reform asked for is reform of 
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General and Governors,”— if your Lordship relies upon fchu extract, I 
would point out that this is not the atithoritativo exposition of its views 
by the Congress, and that, in stating nrhafc the Congress wants, your Lord- 
ship is bound'to quote what the Congress says That is to bo found in 
the resolutions and nowhere qlse The ‘ Catechism ” has been published m 
the Congress Report because it was considered desirable that all the world 
should know the means we employ to secure jOur ends The author of the 
“ Catechism ” has stated his personal views. I sympathise with him fully, 
and I trust that as Indians fit themselves more completely for effective 
control, they will receive that control more completely, until, in the years 
to come, India may be governed by something which shall bear a real 
resemblance to the Parliamentary ^fem of England But that is not 
what the Congress is asking for to^lay What the " Catechism” foreshadows 
is representative government What the Congress asks .for is partially 
representative Councils. What the Congress asks for is the nght to 
criticise the Budget In this point it is in complete accord with the 
Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The representa- 
tions of these Chambers have met with no reproof at your Lordship’s hsnd& 
Rebuke u reserved solely fur Indians Your Lordship invites a compansoti 
of your unequal treatment of England’s Indian and European subjects. 
The solution of any difference of opinion between the Government and the 
Legiblative Council is left to the discretion of the House of Commons. 
Will your Lordship point out how this translates power from the European 
to the Indian ? The ultimate authonty now is an English Secretary of 
State The ultimate authonty as proposed will be a body of English 
gentlemen The only difference will be that now the vieira of the Govern- 
ment prevail without debate , whereas, in the future, it is suggested, they 
should be accepted after full and impartial inquiry lean see nothing in 
•tVas ttitniy Vbe vft'ost sansiWie aVatmist I can sec less W yaslvfy the 
application to those who support the Congress of such names as traitor, 
reiiegede, or nff raff There u nothing treasonable in the principle that an 
appeal should lie from the authorities in India to the authorities at home. 
The proposed change in the constitution of that appellate tribunal is due 
to a strongly held belief that the machinery at the disposal of the Secretary 
of State 13 cumbrous, expensive, unsympathetic, and useless. But the 
principle of appeal has long obtained In matters judicial Her Majesty’s 
Pn\y Council holds the keys of power In matters administrative and 
eiecutne, even the Secretary of State has sometimes been known to uphold 
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a suit suspended or dismissed by the Government of India. On the 
merits, why should your Lordship recoil at the bare thought that the tax- 
payers of this country should have some voice in the control of their own 
finance? What is there in the proposal to fan susiiicion or awake alarm i 
It is not opposed to natural justice. It is a system long recognised by all 
nations not governed upon a system of pure despotism. Your Lieutenant, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, fearlessly a^rts that despotism is a misnomer for the 
administration of India. Then, why such panic ? A just and economic 
financial control need shrink from no inquiry. If our monies are not 
wasted, our revenues not squandered, why fear a measure that will applaud 
your policy : and while it shares with you the difficulties of imposing 
taxation, will enhance by its support whatever of glory and wisdom can 
be credited to your manipulation of the National Exchequer ? Or, are 
they right who detect beneath the sound of your long drawn roll of self- 
congratulation that one false note which tells of opposition evoked and 
fomented by the pangs of guilty conscience ? Or, is the truth irith those 
others who a^rt that your censure of financbl reform is promoted by the 
fear that public criticism will arrest the lavish expenditure upon Self ^ 
Are you in arms because you do not desire vro should drag forth from your 
. imperial cupboard the skeletons of useless conquest and the ghosts of 
famines uprovided for 1 Or, are you haunted by the dread that the people’s 
friends, once clothed with the garments of representation, will protest 
against, until they check, that waste of public money which, by way of 
illustration, permits your Lordship annually to misappropriate £40,000 for 
your exodus to Simla, and sallons your Lordship’s subordinates for seven 
months in the year, at our cost, 

to Ho reclined 

On tho lillls like goda together, careless of mankind ? 

You speak yourself, my Lord, of tho “ great httmnmcnts and intelligence ” 
of Indian gentlemen who surround you on all sides. You dilate upon their 
“ hearty, loyal, and honest co-operation." You admit that " their advice, 
a&>slstance, and solidarity are essential to the successful exercise of tho 
functions of an administration so peculiarly situated" as your own. You 
profess " approval of their natural ambitionjto bo more extensiv ciy associated 
with their English rulers in the adminLtration of their own domestic 
affairs.” You expre-ss tho hopa that you “ may be permitted to extend and 
to place upon a wider and luoro logical footing the political status ’’ 
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which Lord Halifax ga\c this country a generalion ago. And yet when 
this same intelligence cjuiea before your Lordship with a petition which 
embodies no crude and hasty day-dream, but a measure carefully planned 
out and anxiously considered, your reply is that you cannot yield to tho 
ambitions of tiiis "microscopic minority.” You first mis^iuofco their 
prayer, and then loud the sanction of your approval to those who stigmatize 
them as guilty of sedition. Are your speeches only elegant examples of 
poetry in prose ? Are they sincere when they treat of honeoty of your sub- 
jects, or are they fashioued only to 

" Bring in pomp ialiorioua nothings homo” ? 

You inform us you ha\G mode cert^n recommendations to tho Secre- 
tary of State If they are based, my Lord, on representations as* accurate 
as those in j OUT Calcutti speech, alasl for your candour and fpr our 
succeM 1 But if they proceed upon any honest intention to breathe life 
into tho mumblings of our Legislative Councils, I would you, in 
recollection of your own public utterances, wbvt reform can there be of any 
practical 'value to tho educated communities of India which divorces their 
position from the right to press their dissent ? If you are earnest in your 
wish to asaociato them with yourself in the administration of their owu 
domestic affairs, what, my Lord, do you consider of greater moment in 
connection with domestic matters than tho right to spend the public 
money on their decelapment / Do questions of sanitation, of police, and 
of judicial reform, of the better adjustment of | taxation, of the cncourago* 
merit of indigenous art, of the spreal of technical instruction and tho con- 
tinued increaso of general education,— -do these, and questions such as 
these, fall within or outside the scope of domestic affairs ? And if they do, 
how are H-o c/Tcxjtively to do^vote ourselves to the practical consideration of 
such matters if wo arc to remain paupciiscd by want ofmeans ? Pauperised 
wo unquestionably arc, and shvll continue to be, unless and until vro can 
either oursches directly assist in the control of tho revenue, or ore in a 
position to check the reckless cxtrav-iganco of tho Government of India by 
the right of appeal to an intclligciit and unbiassed Court in England 
Your Sk Andrew’s speech is rich, as usual, towards its dose in empty 
sympathy nith your subjects’ wants. Butttis.casy to detect tho mouro- 
ful fact that its foundations rest upon snsidcion of tho people. You anti- 
eipvto remonstrance 'and corjuro up wido differences of opinion, because 
although your Liberalism can su-sUun you to tho extent of giving ilr. 
Qladiiot.fi a silver bowl, U fails you when you find yourself face to face with 
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ambitiuiis of tha your Lordships actions ^vith your words I ant 

reranided of a sontiraent which was a fovounte with Dr Primrose That 
exccellent Vicar once said — I was ever of opinion that tho honest man 
who married and brought up a large family did more service than he who 
continued single and only talked of population ’ Your Lordship has fre- 
quently paraphrased the philosophy of that principle But there is this 
difference between Dr Piimtose and yourself He practised what he 
preached You do not Goldsmith s hero married. Your Lordship is still 
^olitically^ingle 

Once your Lordship had fairly planted your inaccurate dissection of 
the views of Congress upon your audie ice, it was easy and natural to draw 
from false premises a senes of false inferences But after all due allowance 
for quaicba ’ and ' haggis ’ galore, your Lordship must have been very 
sure of your hosts to advance through an army of minor misrepresentations 
to your absolutely wanton attack upon jUr Hume You availed yourself 
of your high official dignity and the security of your position to give a 
man who was not present a foul blow You knew that Mr Hume was an 
English gentleman by birth and education and a retired 0ml Servant, 
whose long and mentonous services his Queen had acknowledged and dis 
tinguished by the conferment of a C B You knew that Mr Hume had 
held high and responsible office and you knew that he had been offered 
and had refused a Lieutenant Governorship You knew also ray Lord, 
what he had said I quote from his letter to the Pxoneer of the 24th 
November 1887 It was this — • 

To continue — Mr Beck 8 assertion* (which perhaps he oonceiTes to be argument) 
in support of this monstrous proposition of his, are as untenabls as is the proposition 
itsslf Hs 83^8, ‘ the English educated class does not at present hold in its hands the 
kejs of the magazioes of pbjsical force id this country They have no control over tho 
Native Army, nor over those classes of warlike peasantry which form the inflammable 
material of the country Now, in tho first place no one ever dreamt of tho repreeeata 
tiOQ being based on the Eughah educated class Every one confidently expects that the 
eystein which will be sanctioned by the Goverament, jviH be far more perfect and nbt 
Zesaperf ct than that under which onr National Congresses assemble Yet, even under 
our pre’iont imperfect tentative system the English educated class does not constitute 
one-fiftieth of the persons directly represented GreiU stress is laid upon all the repre 
sentatives understanduig English because this is now the true lingua ftaica of the 
Empire, and Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Gnzerati Mahratti, Sindbi, Punjabi, Urdu, 
Persian, Hindi, Bengali, Assamese and Unah speakers can hero all meet on a common 
basis, and yet at the last Congress there wem many delegates and even aeieral 
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speakers who were only acquainted with their owa Teroaculara If we takethePro- 
^ locial Standing Congress Co nnuttees (to say nothing of subcommittees and repre 
sentatives) comprising some 97 members full> one-th rd of these are not English 
educated men, and in the loi^ «.r grades of the organisation the English educated are the 
exceptions But t! e largo bo iy of more or less educated (not English educated) men 
who are at this moment supporting the moTement, do hold m their hands the keys of n 
good many magazines of physical force, though they are not going to put thou leys in the 
locls 


“ Aa for the Native Army, oTery sepoy and native officer has a home, and often 
visits it on leave and furlough and exery one of them could be got at without the 
slightest difficult}, and (the facts of the case are so plain, and simple, and irrefutable) 
converted to the news held by the great mass of hts edneated and half-educated 
countrymen In two years the great bnik of the Native Army conld be converted into 
sonnd politicians and strong supporters of the reform movement. Bnt the policy of our 
leaders has al vaya been opposed to any action that coold possibly incline the Government 
to suspect the perfect loyalty of our agitation and, therefore, not only has this cot been 
attempted but native officers on leave, who were desirous of taking part in demonstra 
tiona connected with the work of the national party, have been diBcourage<l and advised, 
so fon7 as Mey re nAin 1 1 t^e nmy, to letve pohtics alone, and content themselves with 
lojally obejmg their lawful supenors 

Thtt statement you had either read or jou had not. If you had read 
It }ou were in honour bound to quote it correctly If you had not, you 
were in honour bound not to conx^y the impression that you had But 
your Lordship is not above the vulgar appetite for applause. The tempta- 
tion to excite a cheer overcame your recollection of your virtue And you 
stooped, my Lord, not for the first time that night, to the degradation of 
Inaccurate reproduction You charge a man not less honourable than 
yourself, and certainly not less zealous than your Lordship in his anxiety to 
impose upon all public progreias the constitutional limitations of argument 
and persuasion, with having threatened the authorities with his present 
forbearance to carry his schemes by viilence and bloodJied. Here are your 
words — 

Nor 13 the Bill} threat of one of tho chief officers— the pnacipal Secretary, I 
believe — of Uie Coo ress that be and bis (^agress fiends hold la their hands the keys, 
not only of a popular insurrection but of a inditary revolt calculated to restore our con 
fidence in their discretion even when accoenpamed by the assurance that they do not 
intend for the present to put those key* into the locks. (Loud applause ) 

If your version is correct, it is due to Mr Hume that you should point 
out to him your source of infonnation. If it be incorrect you are bound. 
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miuorit} of the service you direct The relattoii of one Civilian to about 
ever^ 250,000 Indians does not seem to predispose your Loidship to con- 
tempt that you reserve for the Indiana Even if the avowcd^adherents of 
the Congress represented no one but themselves, a statemans sagacity 
should be able to ducern in the huge body of educated Indians a useful 
and formidable ally for the better government of the Empire You admit 
that ‘ they know the ways and habits of the people, they know the nature 
of their occupations, they know their needs” There surely are quahfica- 
ti ins for a share in the government if as jour hardship adds* they are 
* lojal and patriotic” Empty phrases these, my Lord, unleas jou have the- 
prudence of your conviction }and turn for help for knowledge, and for 
support to those most deeply interested in the successful administration of 
their country and themselves. 

You have, we know, travelled throngh the land We know also how 
much real information you are likely to acquire thereby at first hand firom 
the people themselves Had I any doubts upon the 5ub,ect your Lord hip s 
St Andrew’s Speech would have remivetl^them. Dutiug luhed per o is 
within the meaning of y our Lordship’s reference, are not U'>ually calo lUte I 
to enlighten authority upon popular wvnU, for the reason thvt authority 
elevates the unknown into the dutinguuhed” and the pnnciplo? of such 
elevation do not protend to bo baj>ed ip )n any sy »tem of ment B it if your 
Lordship had condescend-d to talk with people whose claims to knowledgt- 
aud candour re-sted upon f vets and not tit'es yom Lo»dship vyould have 
made the great discoyery that ninety nine hundredths of InJiaii intellijjCnco 
'itronglj espouse the mam principles of the National Congress Has yoir 
Lurdship ever spoken frankly to the ilaharaja of D irbhunga, who is no 
whit behind any Indian pnnee in patriotism, intGlhgence and generosity , 
to Sir T Madhava Rao, ‘ distinguished ’ both in your Lordship’s souse a iJ 
mine,toAIr Budruddui Tjabji,to Jlr Telang, Hr V N Mandlik, tj 
Mr R M Savanijto jMr Pherozeshah Mehta, to Mr Chandavakur, ti 
Mr Diushaw E Watchv' to Mr Rash Behary Ghose , to Mr Manonuhim 
GhosOjtoHr Boiin'^'rjee to Mr Ran::^o, toHr NaorojCO, to Mr Subramamv 
Iyer, to Mr Auanda Clmrlu, to Mr Rimasainy Hooddliar and otlici" far 
too numerous to mention, ‘distinguished" in my sense and not luyoui 
Lordship’s* 'With tomes of information, all uncut ready to your hand, 
your Lordship prefers the limited elide of those vyho would not d «ci\e 
your Lordship’s sympathy and support if they were not primed wpth vicw> 
and facts to meet your Lordship s wants. 
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my Lord, by every principle of play and common honesty, to retract 
and apologize for an assault which is as cowardly as it is coarse It is not 
by artifices such as these that you \idll damp the ardour of the Congress 
adherents. Nor by devices so unworthy will you induce Englishmen to 
beliove that the cause of native progress is disentitled to support A case 
must be bad and a defence weak which trust for success to tricks so base as- 
theae We have used against you and those who are behind you nothing 
but fair argument. If the heat of controversy has sometimes given rise to 
expressionsiwbich exceed the fair limits of courtesy, we regret it, and will 
make atonement But though we have no Lieutenant-Governors on whom 
to lean, nor look for sympathy to the representative ofHer Majesty in India, 
we are sufficiently proud and sufficiently confident of the cause we plead 
not to sully it or ourselves with "any wilful or careless perversion of the 
truth. You call what you say "pkun speaking,’ my Lord, and you plead 
the voice of duty. Your speaking is so “ plain that some of us may well 
shudder at its hideovAness And as for duty, I can only say with deep 
regret that your conception of your obligations to your neighbour does not 
tally with that which I believe prevails among the majority of moral and 
educated English gentlemen And, since the proud man often is the mean, 
you sowed a slander in the commou ear. You have given a fresh fillip to 
the National Congress. To the common conviction which binds us all in 
the one strong belief that the reforms wo urge are those to which wo are 
entitled, as well by reason of past pledges as by those great laws of nature 
and philosophy which must overcome the most stubborn of human resist' 
ance, your Lordship has now added a new reason why the members of the 
Congress, European and Native alike, should rally with increased gratitude 
round the figure of Mr. Hume, Your Lordship has traduced him. We 
are not more likely to forget his splendid services on our behalf when we 
see the gentle and patient courtesy with which he met your Lordship’s 
shameful charge No European in India before you spoke held such control 
»as Mr. Hume over Indian hearts Your Lordship’s speech will seat him 
more firmly in their love. 

Your Lordship sneers at the "microscopic minority” of those who 
advocate the Congress In what relation does the handful of the English. 
Executive in this country stand numerically to the population * In a. 
minority, compared with which the relative minority of the Congress party 
becomes a huge majority Yet your Lordahip does not succr at the 
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minority of the service you direct The relation of one Cmli'in to about 
e\ery 250,000 Indians doe* not seem to predispose your Loidship to con- 
tempt that you reserve for the Indians. Even if the avowed* adherents of 
the Congress represented no one but theuisehes, a statemans sagacity 
should be able to di cern in the huge body of educated Indians a u'^ful 
and formidable ally tor the better gove-nment of the Empire You admit 
that they know the ways and habits of the people, they know the nature 
of their occupation's, they know their needs.” There surely are qualifica 
tions for a share in the government if as your Lordship adds, they are 
“ loyal and patriotic.’ Eupty phrases Iheae, my Lord, unleos you have the- 
prudence of your conviction /and turn for help for know ledge, and for 
support to those mo^t deeply interested in the successful administration of 
their country and themselves 

You have, we know, travel’od throngh the land Wq know aha how 
much real information you are likely to acquire thereby at fir&t hand from 
the people themselves Had I any doubU upon the sub,ect, your Lonl hips 
St Andre v’s Speech would have removetl^them. Luting juhei per o u 
within the meaning of y our Lirdahip’s reference, are not usually calcul ite 1 
to enlighten authority upon popular wants , for the reason that autliOiitv 
elevates the unknown iiitj the dutinguuhel ’ and the principles of such 
elevation do not pretend to bo based ipon any svstemof m^nt B it it your 
Lord hip had condescend-d to talk with p^.ap’e avhue chiias to knowledge 
and candour rested upon facts and nut titcs your Lonl&hip v\ouId have 
made the gre.at discovery that ninety nine hundredths of Iiidi an intclhgcnco 
strongly e'ipou'^ the main principles of the National Congress Has yoar 
Ljrtkhip evtJ spoken frankly to the ilahiraja of D irbh inga, who is no 
whit behind any Indian pniice in patnotum inteUigence and gonero ity 
to Sir T Madhava Raa, ‘ distinguished ’ both in your LinLhif’s sen=Q a iJ 
mine,toiIr Budniddiu Tyabji to ilr Telang, AIi V N ikandlik tj 
Mr R. M Savani , to 4 ilr Pherozcshah Mehta, to ilr Chaiidavakur, t» 
Ifr Diiishaw E Watcha^ to Mr Rash Behary Gho o to Mr Mauojuhni 
Ghose to 'Nfr Bonn^rjee to Mr Ranade, toilr Naoro^ce to Mr Subramani a 
Iyer, to Mr Auanda Charlu, to Mr Rima»3ray Mtodclhar and otlici- fir 
too numerous to mention, di'-tiiiguished” in my sen'^e and not iiiyour 
Lordship’s^ With tomes of information, all uncut r^-ady to your hand, 
your Lordship prefers the limited cncle of those who would not d '=ejve 
5 our Lord-’hip’s sympathy and support if they were not pruned WTth vacw» 
and facts to meet your Lordshjp a vtoiits, 
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\ e think the rastic cackle of your bourg^ 

The murmur of the world, 

and Viceroys proceed to legislate and act as though the Taluqdars of Oiidh 
fairly represented the consensus of naUve ambition, and all loyalty was 
fashioned upon the model of the Rya of Bhiuga’s? 

Your Lordship can spare us a recapitulation of [the ‘gi cat nobles” 
who have sent in their adherence to your vie^vs. We are well posted up in 
that department We do not desire any reproduction of that list of titled 
vacuity. But we should like to know something of that other section of 
the' leading” people of India who from the ranks of the “ professional and 
leisured” classes confer upon your Lordship’s critique the boon of their 
approval and regard The inform ition would ba ro’ished by those who 
believe that in all India there are no* a hilf-a-dozon intelligent men who 
have not thrown in their lot with the work originated and carried on by 
their coiintrjmen. 

Your Lordship’s perusal of pongross literature is at the best superficial. 
It ia evident thit you rely greatly on the brochure of Sir Auckland Colvin. 
Y'ou speak of Congress pub'ications, “animated by a very questionable 
spirit and whose manifest intention is to excite the hatred of the people 
against the p ibhc servants of the Crown^in this country.” The spirit of 
that remark la in keeping with Sir Auckland Colvin's strictures And as 
) our Ljrdship quotes your subordinate avith approval, so Sir Auckland’s 
subordinates will quote him with approval, to bo quoted, in turn, themselves 
b^ their infenors with approval. There is no occasion for am prise. It U 
only an exemplification of that law of nature wheroby 

big Sejs havo little fleas upoa their hacks to bite’etn, 

^tiii/iUVihiVasvriyetfS iUtu llVur, OHrfbVqu'iw?fi*i»hHr 

The great dement of your criticLm is, that it U not correct Members 
of the Congress have piibU'hed nothing of which th^y are either ashamed 
or afrmd They have never intended to hild up your Executive to th** 
hatred of the people They have merely dano that which they arc entitled 
to do 'ihej hav’o plainly exhibited the defects of the Govcr/micnt. With- 
out this portraiture, reform could not proceed. Change can only bo juatified 
on the proved cxiatcnce of prcaont incjiivenicccc If the Executive were 
perfi-ct there would be no room for advance. Upon its imperfection th^ 
plea of progress leans. And, in the language of Sidney Smith, “ it is quite 
vbvijus to all who are capable of reflection, ihat by no other moans than 
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b} lowering the Gj\ernrae it m the estimation of the people can there be 
hope or char L-o of be le n-nl chaige. That we should need to lower you 
IS our misfortune. Our ability to do so ls your fault 

Tour Lordship wixes eloquent over the misdirected energies of the 
Congress whose admitted abilities jou would prefer to see engaged upon 
'jocul reform. I can quite understand the eagerness of authonty to turn 
tho keenness of public criticism from itself XJ idoubtedly yourprerogatives 
would be longer li\ed if the people would bestow upon questions of widow 
re marriage and polluted drinhuig vraler that consideration which they are 
bestowing by preference upon the autocracy of the Governnjent and the 
scandalous waste of public money Yopr Lordship would smile with 
ceisoless heuigmty upon a natioq engaged in vilifying itself and not the 
authonlities You would eyen, encourage the process, and laugh in roar 
sleeve at the denunciatiojas ^hich. yon had averted from your own head 
We are grateful to your Lordship for tho suggestion But we elect to 
turn our batteries, oq the sy«tem which, ii the choice diction of Lord 
Lytton, einhjes your Government to “cheat the Indian people of tboir 
Vuqnea.troned lights we prefer to arraign the /on; et oripo malorum which 
answerable for the misapproprutioa of the public revenues , we choose 
to be heard, in the first mstince, against a Government which permits its 
officials to exercise 30013 taste aid discretion m th) selection df Indian 
women for European soldiery , m a word, wo desire to plack the beam 'rom 
your eye beforo operating upon the mote in our own The people are 
q iite sensible of their private fmits, and they believe rightly enough, that 
with an increased share in the administratioa of their own coucerns will 
CO ne an increased power to remely their own defects Chronic indebted- 
ness to a money lender may be a grievous fiult Bat 1 do not see that It 
la more culpable than the chrome indebtedness of your Government as 
repreaeutei by your public loan* Every one regrets the waste of money 
on marriage ceremontea among the natives Is there no national extra- 
vagance at home on wives’ and womens dresses ? To drink the water in 
which you bathe is most distressing Bat is there no fiUb amid vast pro- 
portions of the population of E iglisb cities ? Yet is political reform made 
to skaud aside lu the old country until a perfected education has stamped 
cat vice , IS the extension of the franchise deferred until the criinmal 
population shall elect to attend church on Sundays m t! eir best attiro B 
Your criticisms, my Lord, are raero pleas for delay fl insy pretexts to put 
pff any dmimntion of your power. 
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The trulli IS, my Lord, that you have fallen a victim to the subtle 
ntfluences o^' your enviromnont The old muscularity of \our mind has 
yielded to the fumes of ofhcial incense , ^on aio borlenng ou the belief, 
formulated so succinctly by i member of tbs C vil Service lieie, that 
“ God made the white man and the Devil made the bh^h ’ You are 
effeminate in youraliatrust of the people Yet you retain enough of the 
statesman we all so admired of yore to be ashamed to ^jive explicit utter- 
ance to a doctrine out of tune with all that unices a in iii a man Thus it 
you flounder m inconsistencies, giving vent at cue time to a declariton 
which 13 m keeping with your pia* repute, at anothei to a statement worthy 
only of a Bishi Bazoulc The pictme is most pitiful to those who see you 
“ fallen from your high estate ” To } ou was accorde I a chance not giv en 
many men of directing aud consolidating a great Empire of new energies 
You haie thiown it away Between your speech and your pei/omiance I 
see something of that diffeteuce which Oaumng painted in the portrait of 
the philosopher who interviewed the needy knife-gimder Like him, my 
Lord, you have been profuse in your expressions of sympathy Aud like 
him you have turned fiom the object of your cotnpas*ioii at the fiut hint of 
real relief 

I give thee sixpence ( I II see U ee demnsd first ’ 

You have made your final bow, jny Lord, upon the gioat stage of the 
Indian Empire “ '^^la inercv bids Ibee go” For though we all piay ani 
many of us believe, that m the invigorating atmog}beio of a colder chine 
and amid those moral suirgundiogs which give backbone to the sentiments 
of an English politician, you will regain that virility of understanding 
which marked your administration of Canada as an epoch of oach peculiai 
brilliancy, we cannot couscienhonsly avow that your departure is piema 
ture You have succuaibed to the flatteries of your office Ju Rome or in 
London may be restored to yon the lost vigour of your politic il manboo 1 
Here it has parted company with you la pioporlion to our previous 
admiration for your great qualities will bo oqr regret that you had not 
earlier recognised your iaihng strength 

S<^ie ienetcentem mature tanutt^uuia tif 
Peccet ad extrvmum nde idua 

I beg to remam, my Lord Marquis, 

Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

EABDLEY NORTON. 



THE MADRAS STANDING CONGRESS COMMITTEES RECEPTION 

[Oq 22nd November 183S a grand pubhe meeting was held to welcome and do 
honor to Mr E Norton for hia Talaabis bcrvices is England on behalf of the Congress 
The big Pdteheappi s Hall was overcrowded and foand too small to contain th“ andicnce 
Some tweatv t'^legrams were recieved from different parts of Presidency expressingjthe 
contidence m Mr E Norton and joining in welcoming hm Mr D S White, of 
the Eurasian Aaaociation nreaided Mr White after alltiding to the services of Mr John 
Brace Norton the illnatnous father of Mr E Norton said that Mr Norton was following 
in the footsteps of his distinguished father and waa doing to the country in which ha 
bad settled even more valuable services than those of hia father Mr Eardley Norton 
'iho rose amtdat great cli ering then addressed the meeting J * 

AIr Chairitan and Gentlemen, — ^TLe welcome, which yon have ac-* 
corded me, bis greally tonched me, and gone.very near my heart I regard 
yonr nninfe Ktion to ntght as the best reward a man can seek who en- 
deavoars to di charge Lis pnbltc duty, and who, in the interests of the 
people oflndia, attempts to convey, not withont some personal sacrifice and 
peril, their views and aspirations to the lotelligences of the people of Eog- 
hnl It has repeatedly been said that the Natives of India are incapable 
of feeling or exhibiting gratitude 1 wish those who bold and promulgate 
this opinion, would he present to*Digbt so that dhe^ might modify their 
conclusions by the light of a welcome, which is most valuable to me, because 
1 could not purchase its warmth or its magaitude by the bestowal of medals 
and titles, or by the potent promise of favors to come (Cheers ) I am 
gh 1 that this meeting is presided over by a citizen so worthy and estimu'* 
able as our good friend, Mr White. (Cheers ) I appreciate his presence, 
for he knows what is to fight a long and irksome battle for a peoples’ sake s 
and I am proud to «peak under the auapioes of a man whose moral courage 
has been tried and proved, who knows what he wants, and has the couragd 
to a k for it, and who e mouth it would be as impossible to shut as it is 
impos ible to hut miue (Cheers ) And 1 am more than glad to meet yon 
in this splendid hall tho «cene of many a political gathering in the days 
gone b), full to me of many loving and tender recollections of my early 
3 oath Here, in olden tunes, when a kiudness and a larger spmpathy it 
would seem impelled the Europeans to plead as we are pleading to-day tho 
can e of Nitive reform — here, many •» time have I seen my father, whose 
portrait on yonder wall encoaragea me to persevere in the path in which be 
80 assiduoosly labored (cheers) speak before an audience as large as this, 
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tut more plentifully tesprinklcil than to-day vsritt EngHst gentleinon,’ of ttat 
increasing education with its attendant results ^bich have now taken deHnile 
shape in the concrete entity of oor National Congress. (Loud cheers) I hive 
seen a Governor in the chair. (Cheers.) I trust we may all hie to see rejeti- 
tioQ of such a phenomenon. (I/aughter.) In the times of wliich I speak 
the Europeans of Madras seem to me to bive been possessed of greater 
honesty in the expression of their opinions than aie their successors of 
to-day. (Cheers ) 


I am heforo you to-night, at the invitation of the Standing Committee 
of our Congress, and I am grieved to see that our worthy co-laborer, Sir 
Madhava Kao, has made himself conspicuous by his absence on this occasion 
(laughter and cheers) to give you some account of wliat 1 was enabled to do 
on your behalf in England m conjuuction with Mr. Eadabbai Nowroji 
and Mr. Bonnerji. It was quite by accident that we three happened to 
be simultaneously in Loudon. An accident which I Ihmk we contrived to 
turn to happy account on behalf of India. (Cheers.) I wish you to re- 
collect the circumstances under which 1 ventured while’at home to state 
yonc case to the pubho. On my arrival in London, 1 found awaiting me a 
, number of letters from various Standing Committees throughout India, all 
of which asked me to avail myself of my visit to try and make the people 
in England understand soraetbiog of the conditions under which the people 
of India live ; to endeavour, by a statement of the truth, to clear away the 
mists of Ignorance which in England ensbrond all thiugs Indian ; and to 
attempt by an explanation of the ends at which we aim, and of the means 
which we have adopted, to arouse on behalf of those who live nod labor here 
some seutimenb of compassion and some promise of redress (Loud cheers.) 
Tihat was Vne mission entrusted to me. And 1 accepted it. d. never pre- 
tended to represent a Congress which was noncst. (Laughter.) 1 never 
posed as the mouth-piece of millions. (Laughter.) 1 did no more than 1 
was told to do. 1 did no less. 1 was asked to tell my countrymen of the 
disadvantages under which you labor, of the political system under which 
your energies are cramped and your legitimate ambitions curtailed and 
smothered. I was not asked to convey this losti action as the accredited agent 
of the Congress, but as an ordinarily intelligent Englishman who, living 
among you, has had opportunities for personal obsoivation, and who sym- 
pathising with the great awakening of thought and sentiment which even 
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in its infAncy reveals to all well-balanced intelligences, the most hopeful 
promise of union of culture and of reform (cheers) is filled with an intense 
anxiety that that awahening should bo under loyal and honest control, and 
should result not only to the benefit of India, but in a closer and inoro 
sympathetic acceptance of the rule of England (Cheers) It is for you to 
say whether I have done well It is for you to express approval of my acts. 
The judgment of the Congress is free to act as it elects I have not pledged, 
I have not hampered it. The Congress is not bound by any act of mine. It 
may repudiate me, it may disavow my action But I shall, indeed, have 
misread the indications of popular opinion, I shall, indeed, have mi^udged 
the publio wants if I do not find consolation for gross personal abuse 
and the most malicious mispresentation of motiv'o, in the belief that the 
education and intelligence of Native India will unanimously ratify and 
approve my co-operation on its behalf (Loud cheers.) I thank you for 
those cheers In London, as I have said, I met Air Nowroji and !Mr, 
BonncrjL Few of the sons of India aro better cduc-itcd in thobc&t sense 
of that term than j our able and charming fellow-countrymen, once Standing 
Counsel to the Government of Indix (Cheers.) I know no one of a 
keener intell,cct, of a gentler, sweeter disposition (Cheers.) I know no 
ono who is more fitted than Mr Bonncrjl to tako rank, to bo rc^ 
cognized, and to be among-»t the highest and most cultivated leaders of 
jour great national movement (Cheers.) Ho is nch not merely in gifts 
of brain which enable him to hold his own in the poILhcd circles of Eng- 
lish society. Ho b nch in gifts of heart (cheers) and in all tboso thousand- 
and-ono little characterbtics which go to make up the sum total of a true 
gentleman (Loud cheers.) Onjourbchilf ho has made sacrifices which 
entitle him to jour gratitude lie has devoted time, and Labor, and energy, 
and talent to jour cause. (Cheers.) All the carncstnc^ of a deep and 
sjmjnthotic native he has placed at jour disposal (Cheers.) Above all, 
he has liberally opened hb purse-.trings to jour call. (Cheers.) Such a 
man is worthy of jour highest honor Under such a man I am proud to serve. 
(Loud cheers.) I will s.vy little as to Mr Nowroji, fur the simple reason 
tint the namo and character of that veteran champion of India’s rights 
Si>c.vk for themselves (cheers), and command the attention and respect they 
so well deserve. (Cheers.) He b unsold anditraiued gladutor in a service 
in which ALr. Bonnciji and I are comparatively rxenuta. (Cheers.) Surely 
it was a happy chance th it i>cnnittcd Calcutta, Bombay and Madras to 
be represented ill London! Whaloiurmaj be said of our>clvc.', the sister 
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Presidences, ai least, need feel no shame for the men who, in their behoof, 
have put their spears in rest (Cheers) Mr Bonnerji, I found, had been 
in his own modest fashion (laughter) quietly laboring to diffuse something 
of his own knowledge of Indian affairs. On my arrival this quiet propa- 
gandism changed its character I suppose I am more combustible (laugh- 
ter), more full of gunpowder, and "gooff” more easily (laughter), but I 
managed to drag Mr Bonneqi from the mild amusement of his rural 
lectures into the fiercer glare of a public platform (Laughter and cheers) 
And I think you owe me some gratitude for that feat (Laughter) It is not 
everybody who goes home who can secure an audience But we were able 
to get that initial introduction, after which the success of a cause de- 
pends chiefly upon its inherent virtues and the merit of its advocates. 
Now, I see it stated as matter for reproach, that uc have allied ourselves 
with the Liberal, if not the Radical party. That association has been in 
some quarters condemned. It has been said that India and Indian 
questions ought to be treated on the broad anitcd policy of both parties, 
Liberal and Conservative, and should not be dragged into the arena of a 
purely party-question Gentlemen, there b great effioavy in that “ought" 
The criticism is admirable jin the way of theory But try to put it into 
practice. Go home, and^endeavour for ourselves to appeal to both sides of 
the House of Commons to show an equal interest i)i Indian reform, and then 
comeback and tell roe the measure of your success. I agree thoroughly 
in the proposition that India should not be made a party question • and 
I trust that when our wants have been ventilated, and our petition known, 
Englishmen as Englishmen, irrespective of party politics, will unite to 
give us some sensible quantum of relief (Cheers) But the problem is, 
how to reach the great mass of the people, who really control both parties. 
And 1, within the period of my stay in England, saw not the faintest 
BjTnitom in the Conscrvati\ ©’party of taking any interest in Indian affairs, 
nor any desire to make itself acquainted with the philosophy of the move- 
ment, which shrewder heads than mine view with all the interest of a 
political Renaissance. I would as gladly have spoken on a Conservativo 
as on a Liberal platform I will take, and bo grateful for, assistance from 
any party (Laughter.) Concc->sion will bo just as sweet to you whether 
it comes from the liberal or from tho ConsorvAtivc camp But whatever 
tho reason, though wo had plenty of iuvituioit* from Liberal Clubs, no 
Conservative manifeakid the faintest desire to become acquainted vvith 
vTonderul problem, that is working itself out in Indio. Wo wore. 
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therefore, driven to the Liberals I do not say this by way of apolooy^ 
hut only by ay of [explanation For I am Liberal m;yself not like Sir 
Auckland Colvm in the official camp, whatever that may mean (laughter,) 
but a Liberal who, unlike that distinguished satrap, trusts the people 
(cheers), whose gradual emancipation he affects to coufceraplate with 
satisfaction (cheers), ard who not only sees no dangpr in permitting popular 
opinion to have ita due weight in the Legislative Councils of this Empire 
(cheers), but regards, its introduction as an additional pledge for the 
continuity of English supremacy in India, (cheers), and its denial or delay 
as a refutation of the principles which tho Liberal party avow , as a distinct 
Violation of promises made by Queen and Parliament at home (cheers) , and 
as the most pressing proof of the inability of the officials in this country to 
keep pace with the strides of growing thought and civilization, and to sub- 
ordinate the interests of their service to the ever increasing requirements of 
the country (Loud cheers ) lam not ashamed, therefore, of the help 
which the Liberals of England are giving to the Liberals of India. But it 
IS right that you should know how and why our connection has been brought 
about (Hear, hear) We have been twitted by Conservatives with drag- 
ging India into party polemics. Who first dethroned India from her pedes- 
tal of a National question? Why, the Conservative party themselves. 
(Cheers.) And the person primarily responsible for this was Lord Randolph 
Churchill — a politician whose talents at this moment arc obscured by a 
little cloud (Laughter) That versatile combination of democrat and 
Tory (laughter) finally broke down tbc bamers which fenced India from party 
assault when he introduced into the House of Commons as Secretary of 
State for India the financial statement for 18S4 85 and the estimate for 
1885 86 And this is how the Saturday Jieirefff, ono of the organs of tb'it 
party which asserts itself to monopoJi^o aJJ the honesty, aJJ the punty, and 
all tho ability of political life (laughter) comments upon Lord Randolph's 
action ‘ It Is wc know the fashion of Indian administrators to insist on tho 
severance of Indian adniiiu^trations from questions of party politics 

Now that the pressure of constituencies is exerted before any 
question receives duo consideration in the Houso ** mark well that sentence, 
gentlemen, and ask yourselves vv hether it does not justify tho lines uiwn 
which we aro pushing your claims ui England — It is more than all ro- 
quu-ito that India should bo broughtinto tho arena of party politics. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was perfectly right in importing into his financial 
statement party and somewhat personal arguments.” Let us bear no more 
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from this party of extreme felf-righteousncss of the impropriety' of making 
India a party question. Let it be quite clear that I do not acoire-to do this. 
But also let it be equally clear that we will not refuse help from the 
Liberals and wait till the Oonserratives are prepared to assist us, any more 
than we will allow matters of instant reform in India to be postponed till 
Hr Beck shall havo taught Sir Syed Ahmed to talk sen&e and the Rajah of 
Bhinga to write it. (Loud laughter and cheers) Once our action was 
decided upon, the only difficulty was where to begin We received many 
invitations to speak, and wo Bnally opened the ball in, Leicestershire 
It was no fault of ours that we opened on a Liberal platform We 
were most hospitably received by Mr Ellis, a staunch Liberal, a Justice 
of the Peace, and cousin to the gentleman of the same name who sits 
in Parliament. Mr. Bcnnerji and t were made free of Mr Ellis’s 
beautiful old house, ‘and I was glad to see that English gentle- 
men in England extend to NatUe gentlemen of India a courtesy and a 
hospitality which is» denied here (Cheers) I have never been able 
to understand why we practice a different method in England in our treat- 
ment of Native gentlemen to that which we practice here At homo, Mr. 
Bonnerji, who is a gentleman, was tre.ited as such (Cheers.) In India 
we treat him and others like him as if they were leprous (Laughter) 
But neither Mr Ellis at Leicester, nor Dr Spencer-Watson at Newcastle, 
were depressed by any idea that Mr B mnerji should be shut out from com- 
munion with themselves or the ladies of their family (Cheers) And it was 
delightful to me to note how, like a moral tonic, the courtesies of gentle 
life invigorated the constitution of ray kind and dear friend, Mr Bonnerji. 
(Cheers.) I wish, with all my heart, we could see a similar experience in 
India (Cheers ) It was, I admit, a novel sensation to me to speak, at a 
meeting convened for Mr Logan, tho Liberal candidate for the first time, 
to an audience, who, unlike yourselves, possessed tho great power of a vote. 
They were struck by the statement that not the poorest, humblest among 
themselves, but possessed in the mighty engine of the ballot, a more direct 
influence upon the destinies of 250 millions of people in India than any 
of the people themsehes, who send such an enormous annual contribution 
to England, or than I who live and labor here. (Cheers ) We were greeted 
there with kindly cheers; cheers wMch venture to place this interpretation 
upon that they meant more than the hospitable welcome of a host to hU 
guest : that they meant that the intelhgcnco of your condition was a revolu- 
tion for the first tunc of a state of things never before behoved to exist; 
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that they meant that the people of England ■will not turn a deaf ear to 
jour just and temperate appeal for help (Cheers) The applause we 
elicited was the applause that comes from pity and conviction : pity that 
we have no share in the framing of our own laws, no voice in the adjust- 
ment of our o^yn taxation : conviction that such a state •f things is a 
standing reproach to the great nation, whose divine mission it is in all her 
territories to lift her people from a condition of serfdom into a condition of 
freedom • (cheers) ; conviction that the time has come >yhen reform must 
sweep away some of the old land-marks of prejudice, of selfishness and of 
ignorance. (Cheers.) I had always prophesied to you that you had but 
to tcU the truth to the men of England to feel certain of a generous 
response. Sly prophecy has been more than vindicated even already by the 
interest displayed by those to whom we have gone for help, by the resolu- 
tions of sympathy which we have been commissioned to impart to you. 
(Cheers ) 

From*Lsic8ster we went to Newcastle, and if we were pleased with 
Leicester, were enraptured with Newcastle I revelled in the sensation of 
unrestricted liberty which contact with Newcastle gives, Newcastle the 
great city which is proud to own as its representative the Right Honorable 
John Moerly. The occasion there was the anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. 
Spencer-Watson’s Silver wedding, and it would have done you good as it 
did me good to look upon the keen faces and stalwart frames of these 
children of the North Thereupon the smooth expanse of a lovely Eng- 
lish lawn, surrounded by an audience catholic enough to contain the 
Rector and the quarry-man, we tried to explain what it was you asked and 
^ why you asked it. Amid those who spoke was the Rector, who pushed 
homo this unanswerable argument; that not only should England bo proud 
that India was so fast assimilating those elementary principles of freedom 
which had made England what she was, but that there would bo room for 
dismay and regret if after so long a conucction between the two countries 
the pupil had learut absolutely nothing from the master (cheers.) That is 
the wholesome view of the situation. What, I ask, has our Church done 
hero I What advice, w’hat sjaupatby what g uidauce have we received from 
the numerous chaplains in the Government service?' None, absolutely 
none I But wo have received support, suggestion, sj-mjiathy and friendly 
critici«ia to their etcriuvl honour be it said— from other preachers of the 
Gusjwl who, more particularly in India, have enormous opportunities, and, 
tU.rcfore, enotmoub rc*pou •abilities of educating the messes in the funds- 
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mental truths of good governmsnt (cheers). We must be ever grateful to 
the Missionaries, and to those others who are none the less good that they 
bold no office in the State, for lending us their energies rightly to direct the 
budding aspirations of the people (cheers). There is room for reflection in 
the fact that just as. iN’on-confonnit/ is one of the strong-holds of Liberalism 
in England, so even in India we must look for support of a peoplei>’ causa 
outside the narrow limits of our official Church (cheers) Do you want 
stronger evidence of tho contraciung influence of State service ? (Cheers). 
The official world of India may do what it likes and can to arrest the 
development of popular principles, it may employ combination to thwart 
our aims, orcome forward in the shape of a Jiving Lieutenant-Governor to 
sneer at our requests (cheers). But England has, long ago, recognized that 
her hold upon India can only be justified by the moral good she does her 
subjects heie: and I think you will find that she will agree with you that 
it is not moral that solemn promises solemnly made by Queen aud Parlia* 
ment should bo broken, and in the language of Lord Lytton t^e people 
sHould be deliberately “cheated” of their hopes, and that it is not good 
either for themselves or for the people that about a thousand or fewer, 
English gentlemen should rule 200 millions of people without being 
called upon to render account for anything they do or say (cheers). 

I will not go over our speeches in England But I will tell you shortly 
the principles on which we agreed to speak By concert ivo worked on 
certain broad Intelligible lines. Those lines were to insure the interest of 
the English people by proclaiming four salient points First : that tho 
system under which I quoted the high authority of Sir Auckland Colvin 
himself, whose memory is a little treacherous, 1 fear, or ho would scarcely 
have attacked Mr. Hume as he did on that point (laughter) Itis truo that 
Sir Auckland qualifies his description with the word " benevolent ” That 
is a question of opinion. The fact of the despotism romiuns (cheers). I 
make Sir Auckland a present of his adjective (laughter). Secondly, that 
the Government was grossly extravagant ; thirdly that the 2>ooplo were 
terribly poor; fourthly that the Judicial system required radical change, 
(cheers). "We, your Mends in England, gladly and gratefully ,admitted on 
your behalf and our own that the connection between the two ojuntries 
was one that India is proud of aud wishes ever to retain (cheers) "Wo 
admitted the great boons, the innumerable benefits which English rule had 
conferred in India (cheers). Wo pointed to all tho material advantages of 
railwaj^ and canal to the postal and the Ulegrapkic systems; to the 
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Security for life and property : to the i^onderful facilities for education, 
wonderfulJy availed of. Ali this and more we recognized Avith thanks. 
And W0 pointed out this as the reason why England should not now refuse 
the boon so long expected, arrest the work so long carried on (cheers). 
Here, in India, for reasons that I cannot understand, we are traduced as 
treasonable, (laughter). In England we were praised for our moderation 
(laughter). \Vhere\er we went we repeated the same assurance that the 
gratitude of the peoples of India to England assumed a very practical turn 
Inasmuch as they were the most loyal people on the face of God’s earth 
(loud cheers), serving with a loyalty not of insincere lip-service, hut with a 
loyalty which had regard for prindples, not persons, and, therefore, out- 
lasting the lives of kings (loud cheers). It may be, you have not the loyalty 
which Sir Auckland Colvin demands, a homage which seems in his opinion 
to be coterminous with your admiration of the order to which he belongs 
(laughter and cheers). I trust you never will have that, (cheers) even 
though you incur the wrath ard displeasure of a potentate so powerful as 
a Lieutenant-Governor (cheers). I hare never heard the Queen's name 
mentioned without a touching exhibition of respect (loud cheers). You 
are right to ret erenco the n.ame of a good and pure lady who tbrougha 
long and useful life has strictly adhered to the principles of that groat 
Constitution of whl'.h she herself is the great Head (cheers) But behind 
your obeisance to the woman, there is your appreciation of those grand and 
glorious principles by her rigid adherciico to which England ranks first in 
the long list of the nations of the world (chojrs). Of tho.so principles fixed 
and immutable which survive the death of ages, you aro and ever trill be, 
constant dUclplcs, and ^ our, loyalty to England trill be imperishable, because 
her sway is based on imperishable materials (loud cheers) That U truo 
loja|ty. And that you havo (cheers). Were tve not right in stating the strict 
truth tint enormous coiitributiows are Icried upon tho unfortunate ryot, 
upon whom, poor as ho is, has now fallcu the iniquitous increase in that 
most iniquitous tax — tho Salt Tax (cheer*) Wo aro taunted with having 
allcgcil iniariilc. I repeat tho charge (chccrs> I say wo are misruled, (cheers) 
and slull contiuuo.to bo mh>rulod till wo aro invested with the right to 
criticize the budget, (cheers) and with the right to speak with authority 
(clucn.) Ido notsaj — I never have&md— that tho Government sit down with 
tho intention deliberately, to rabrulo us. I am aware that \v o aro governed by 
rn'm of high character. It would require the i^umptiou of auothu Ilajah 
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of Bhingi to advance so foolish a statement (laughter) But none the 
less do the Government of this country see things going on which they 
do not attempt to check, and they are as morally liable as though they had 
initiated each misdeed (cheers) Enormous sums of money arc favi^hed 
upon the demarcation of a frontier which so scientfiic that is no one c^n find 
it, (laughter) while the increasing annual deficit can only bo met by 
increasing a hateful tax, (cheers). L, that misrule, or U it not ? A special 
tribute is levied from the people as an insurance wished upon war (Shame, 
shame) Is that misrule ? (Cheers). Upon a pretext that ivill not bear 
investigation, a fresh annexation is carried out in Burmah, against tho 
outcry of intelligent India. Is that misrule or is it not^ (Cheers) I 
will waste no further time in proving what every one admits except the 
Government. If no one else will reply to Sir Auckland Colvin, I will 
And though I do not wield the polished pen with which Sir Auckland 
excites the homage of “ Patriotic Loader-lets " (laughter) nor possess that 
marvellous rejiejtoire of “ crusMng” argument and scathing logic, which 
has put the whole Patriotic press in a frenzy of loud-tongued admiration, I 
have a few questions to put, to which I should like plain replies, (cheers) 

I hke specific instances, ivith definite questions and definite answers It U 
a cruel method possibly (laughter) and its application may be resented by 
those who admit that a cat may look at a king, but deny that any one 
may question a lieutenant-Governor except a Rajah or a Knight 
(laughter) Bat it has its use, and is a sound, of a disgustingly legal way 
of looking at a matter (laughter) I have a word to say, in passing, about 
Sir Auckland Colvin’s letter, which I will say here There is one passage 
in it which makes me deeply regret its publication It is, to put it mildy 
remarkable that a gentleman holding the high position with all its 
atteudaxA teapcoalhilvtiea oCa Idsutenawt-Governot, ahowld hg.ve thought, 
fit to proclaim aloud that the Government might check that liberty of 
organization which the Congress party have hitherto enjoyed (loud cheers). 

I would strongly recommend — this is not a threat but a warning — Sir 
Auckland Cohin not to make the attempt (loud cheers) India has pro- 
gressed since the days when such a threat would terrify (loud cheers^. 
Ito pronunciation only shews me how right was the estimate of the 
Government which was made by those whose prudence on your behalf has 
prepared them for any such a contingency (cheers) We have laid a train 
of gunpowder at home which will explode if we telegraph the news that 
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ttie autKorifies here arc attempting to suppress the tight of public meeting' 
(cheers). ‘And if Sir Auckland makes the vain attempt, he \vill accelerate 
the severance of his own and his service’s connection with the further 
administration of this Empire (loud cheers). If Sir Auckland is watching 
us, we also are watching him (cheers). And though we do not shrink 
from it (cheers). We shall go on as we have begun, temperately constitu- 
tionally, loyallj; and if » strained rebtion spring into existence between 
rulers and ruled, we shall know where chiefly to lay the blame (cheers). 
If in England there be one man who more than another has bravely fought 
Out and won the long fight for freedom of thought and speech ; for liberty 
of action and expression ; for toleration of opinion, and the right to meet 
and discuss great public questions: if there be among many giants one 
^nt greater than the rest in his marvellous capacity of reaching the hearts 
of the English people who pay him the tribute of their affection and 
admiration because they are personally acquainted with the persecution 
heroically endured for conscience-sake * if there be a man who by the 
perfect purity of his private life— so far as perfect purity can obtain in this 
world-defied the most scurrilous of his assailants to lay his finger on one 
spot that need bring a blush to the forehead of on honest man : if there be 
an orator who can move the rough but kindly sympathy of the huge mass 
of working men in England: if there be one to whom you can turn as to a 
friend for assistance, for guidance, and may be for protection— if there bo 
such a man I say, then such a man we have found in Charles Bradlaugh. 
[ilr JCorton had to stop for some little time because of the vociforoua and 
continued cheering) Aye, my friends, you may well cheer. For Charles 
Bradliufh is one of the men of the age whose name has been written on 
of _bb county’s histo^ (cheers.) and whose reputation will 
remain a sacred memory in many an Englhihman s home for centuries after 
his little world has forgotten all about Sir Auckland Colvin (Loud cheers). 

If there 13 to be a fight, I know which hero I should like upon my side 
(cheers,). Call Charles Bradlaugh what name you like. Atheist, Socialist, 
iJaJthusian. You cannot rob him of the glory which is that man’s due, 
who by the force of his own great character has worked his way up from 
the humblest ranks of life till he stands and sees his reward for years of 
sacrifice and per^cution written in indeUblo characters upon the statute- 
book of England (Loud cheers.) Only the other day ho closed a speech 
at Nottingham, on Indian Reform with a sentence which epitomisca the 
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of Bhing'i to advance so foolish a statement (laughter) But none the 
less do the Government of this country sco things going on which they 
do not attempt to check, and they arc as morally liable as though they had 
initiated each misdeed (cheers) Enormous sums of money arc lavished 
upon tho demarcation of a frontier which so scientfiic that is no one cfiii find 
it (laughter) while the increasing annual deficit can only bo met by 
increasing a hateful tax, (cheers) Is that misrule or la it not ? A special 
tribute IS levied from the people as an insjirance wistcd upon war (Shame, 
shame) Is that misrule ? (Cheers) Upon a pretext that will not bear 
investigation, a fresh annexation js earned out in Burmah, against tho 
outcry of intelligent India Is that misrule or is it not^ (Cheers) I 
will vrastc no further time in proving what every one arlmits except the 
Government If no one cUo will reply to Sir Auckland Colvin, I wilL 
And though I do not incld tho polished pen with which Sir Auckland 
excites the homage of “ Patriotic Loader lets ’ (laughter) nor possess that 
marreJlous repeHoin of “ crushing ’ argument and scathing logic, which 
has put the whole Patriotic press in a frenzy of loud tongued admiration I 
have a few questions to put to which I should like plain replies (cheers) 

I like specific instances, with definito questions and definite answers It is 
a cruel method possibly (laughter) and its application may be resented by 
those who admit that a cat may look at a king, but deny that any one 
may question a Lieutenant-Governor except a Rajah or a Knight 
(laughter) But it has its use, and is a sound, of a disgustingly legal way 
of looking at a matter (laughter) I have a word to say, in passing, about 
Su: Auckland Colvin’s letter, which I will say here. There is one passage 
in it which makes me deeply regret its publication It ts, to put it mildy 
remarkable that a gentleman holding the high position with all its 
atteudaut teapauaibiUttes of a liieuteuaat-Goveraor, should have thought 
fib to proclaim aloud that the Government might check that liberty of 
organization which the Congress party have hitherto enjoyed (loud cheers). 

I would strongly recommend — this is not a threat but a warning — Sir 
Auckland Colvin not to make the attempt (loud cheers) India has pro- 
gressed since the days when such a threat would terrify (loud cheer-) 
Ita pronunciation only shews me how nght was the estimate of the 
Government which was made by those whose prudence on your behalf has 
prepared them for any such a contingency (cheers ) We have laid a tram 
of gunpowder at home which will explode if we telegraph the news that 
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the authorities here arc Attempting^ to suppress the right of public meeting 
(cheers) ‘And if Sir Auckland makes the vain attempt, he \rill acceleratg 
the severance ofhismrn and his service's connection with the further 
adndnistration of this Empire {loud cheers). If Sir Auckland is watchino' 
us, we also are watching him (cheers). And though We do not shrink 
from it (cheers). We shall go on as we have begun, temperatelT^ constitu- 
tionally, loyally; and if a strained relation spring into eastence between 
rulers and ruled, we shall know where cluefly to lay the blame (cheers). 
If in England there be one man who more than another has bravely fought 
out and won the long fight for freedom of thought and speech ; for hberty 
of action and expression ; for toleration of opinion, and the right to meet 
and discuss great public questions: if there bo among many giants one 
^ant greater than the rest in his marvellous capacity of reaching the hearts 
of the English people who pay him the tribute of their affection and 
admiration because they are personally acquainted with the persecution 
heroically endured for conscience-sake : if there be a man who fay the 
perfect purity of his private life — so far as perfect purity can obtain in this 
■world— defied the most scurrilous of bis assailants to lay his finger on one 
spot that need bring a blush to the forehead of an hocc&t man ; if there be 
an orator who can move the rough but Idodlj' sympathy of the huge mass 
of working men in England* if there be one to whom you can turn as to a 
friend for assistance, for guidance, and may be for protection — -if there be 
such a man I s.ay, then such a man we have found in Charles Bradlaugh. 
(ilr Norton had to stop for some little time because of the vociforous and 
continued cheering] Aye, my friends, you may well cheer. For Charles 
BredUugh is one of the men of the age whoae name has bean writteu on 
the pages of his country's history (cheers) and whose reputation will 
remrin a sacred memory in many an Englishman's home for centuries after 
his little world has forgotten all about Sir Auckland Colvin (Loud cheers). 

If there is to be a fight, I know which hero I should like upon my side 
(cheers). Call Charles Bradlaugh what name you like, Atheut, Socialist, 
Malthusian You cannot rob him of the glory which is that man’s due, 
who by the force of his own great character has worked his way up from 
the hnmble^t ranks oflife till ho stands and sees his reward for years of 
sacrifice and persecution written in indeUWc characters upon the statute- 
book of England (Loud cheers.) Only the other day he cl(^ a speech 
at Nottingham, on Indian Jteform with a sentence which epitomuea the 
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h^tory of his career • I have put my hand to this plough, and I will 
break either wood or steel, or else I will drive it through '* That is the 
class of man we need, (cheersX One who will not easily take up a cause, 
nor having taken one up, easily abandon ut (cheers) Choose for yourself. 
The selection only is ours. The ratification lies with you. Will you have 
him ’ [Loud cheers and cries of yes, yesj 

Well, gentleman, you all know that after Newcastle, there was a great 
and splendid meeting at Northampton, the reports of which you have all 
read. Though I could not afford much time for other meetings, Sir, Bon- 
nerjee, who is qualifying for a vote at Croydon so as to “ heckle” the sitting 
member Mr Sidney Herbert on Indian questions (laughter), made a tour 
through Lincolnshire in company with Dr. Aubrey, the Liberal candidate 
^at the next election. Everywhere Mr. Bonnerjee repeating the same simple 
facta met with the same generous reception (cheers). He even faced the 
ladies (laughter) You may imagine how bold 3£r. Bonnerjee has become 
(laughter). When I first went home, he used to insist at the meetings that 
as I was his “junior" I should open the pleadings (laughter). Before I 
had left Mr. Bonnei^ce dared what 1 could not dare (laughter), and spoke 
to Ladies* Association, (laughter). At all times a lady is a formidable 
critic But a whole bevy of intellectual ladies leaves a man little more to 
hope for but extinction (laughter). Even from them ive obtained a cordial 
promise of support : and you may guess how the fair sex will use their 
artifices on behalf of poor old India (laughter) 

I cannot conclude without mention of Mr Digby, (loud cheers) Ho 
has worked indefatigably for you, (cheers) Without his help we could 
have done very little. But he throw a wonderful enthusiasm into our cause, 
a name I must ask Sir Auckland CoMn’s pardon for using in connection 
with ourselves (laughter). He worked h^d and deserves your warmest 
thanks (cheers) He deserves more. He deserves your jmoney, (laughter 
and cheers) and mine (laughter) And he must have it To my poor 
services or to Mr Bonne^ee’s you are entitled free Wo give them you for 
whatever they may bo worth with all our best wishes (cheers) But Mr. 
Digby has to make his bread, and you cannot expect him to work for 
nothing Wc have estimated that wo shall need :61,000 a year for salary, 
printing, postage, hiring of halls, and bo on. Surely the patriotism of 
United India is sufficiently great to raise 15,000 rupees a year. (Cheers). 
We must ali give. (Cheers). Ail determine to keep onr agency workiog. 
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(Cheers) All join to sustain the course of instruction to the English people 
ivhich we have already inaugurated- Be true, be unselfish We shall win 
if we persevere; and we cannot persevere without money I plead to you 
for yourselves (Cheers) You ivill get no redress out hero, (cheers) You must 
look to Endland (Cheers) More than ever now should you be united and 
alert There are clouds gathering around you There are dangers ahead Sir 
Auckland Golvm is the worst. But you have to encounter the fury of the 
Patriot gang who I feel assured will not scruple to attack you in every 
way, both legitimate and the reverse (Cheere) We have not at our command 
an inexhaustible exchequer, like Patriots, laughter We have no Nizam 
whom we can milch, (laughter). Nor are we fortunate enough to own an 
Abdul H.ak> (loud laughter) whose breach of tcusit we could compound by 
the acceptance of a nuzzer (loud laughter). Such is a glimpse of the 
morality of some of those arrayed agmnsb us (Cheers) Wa must combine, 
and trust to our own good character and capabilities of selfisacnfice to beat 
down the storm of opposition (Cheers) Bo not be dismayed by the rancour 
of the epithets that are hurled at us. Abuse is not argument, nor threats 
logic (Cheers) The more ungovernable the patriots get the more calm and 
quiet must be our front (Cheers) I hail the filth that is so freely showered 
upon us as indications of our opponents’ weakness (Cheers) If we were 
not so plentifully abused, we should not be half as well advertised as we 
are (Laughter) Therefore take heart from the array of illiterate knights 
and Rajahs (laughter) who atone for their defective education by the 
violence of their expletives (Laughter). We will meet them with a cheery 
face, and following the hint in Sir Auckland Colvin’s letter, we will recom- 
mend the other side to devote to self culture and acquisition of knowledge, 
some portion— not all, for then we should be deprived of our advertise- 
ment (laughter) of that time which they now devote to be composition, 
by vicarious means. monuments of astounding English. 

(Loud laugher) The^alliance between Sir Auckland and the Rajahs cannot 
last. It IS an unholy alliance (Cheers) Can Liberalism, even if official, 
flourish side by side with sentiments such as those which move a I^hiuga 
or a feyed Hossain ? (Cheers) For the moment the array is imposing, and 
of course, the union possesses great capacity for mischief (laughter), 

, finally, Mr Jenkins in the Oxerland Jfail is entreating the Patriots to 
open an agency in England to counteract the rising tide in our favour. 
This is another reason why we must put our ogency on a firm pecum’ary 
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bi'i* to meet and refuto all the falsehood which will inevitably bo let 
loose upon U3. [Cheers]. At fir&t sight the forces agiin&t us look rery 
imposing If jou abstain from action they may acejuiro a force they do 
not now possess. But if you arc prudent you can face the present with 
absolute confidence and to look to a future where your sun will not bo 
obscured 

io4ra tlic storm to those that hear 
A lovidtT voice icto&a the storm, 

ProclaimiDg social truth shall spread, 

And justico win, tho* thnce agaio. 

Tile red, fool fur/ of tho Scioo 
Should dll her barricadM with dead. 

[Loud and loag conltoucd chects ] 
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should be led by one of the people [Cheers ] and Rajih Rama Rno i3 
more m bis proper element prcaidiug oyer popnhr assemblies of bis fellovy, 
countrvm^n, and leudinjj them the vfoight of bis long intimacy viith the 
affjira of the world, tbui in participating lu the deliberations of a senate 
which 13 deliberative only lu n im© [LmgbterJ If 1 may bo allowed ter 
aaj so, oar Cbairinan, during his term of office, absented bimselt from onr 
public meetings under a misapprehension both of his own obligations to 
ourselves, and of tba view which the Government* might take of his parti- 
cipation m our labouis, [Cheers] I say misapprehension , for whatever 
may have been the opinions of the late Governor who, we are all agreed, 
left this country foi this country’s good, [Laughter and cheers] I feel 
quite certain that the present administration would not desire that promo- 
tion into the Legislative Council should be interpreted as fixing ‘he hmib 
of a geatleman’s utility to his country, [Cheers] I have no desire to flat- 
ter, I am not spe iking for office [Laughter] It would be useless jf I 
Were for I am told no one who is not a native reads what I say [Langh- 
tor] Again there is no office for which I can speak [Laughter ] Yon vfili 
not therefore, accuso me of interested motives if 1 say 1 have noticed, 
with deep gratitnde, a distinct departure for the better m many pnblic mat- 
teis in that period of tune during which we have been rnled by His Ex- 
cellency Loid Oonoemara [Cheers] And 1 think you too should be 
grateful [Cheers ] I will only quote one instance as an illustration I 
congratulate the Government and Ibeir nominee on the selection for the 
Government Pleadership of our well-known friend, Mr Subramania 
Iyer [Cheers] Gratifying as that selection must be personally to Mr. 
Subramania Iyer — and if yon wish to learn how a Public Prosecutor 
should discharge his duties impartially to the Crown and prisoner alike, 
go and listen to our friend in Court [Cheers] — his nomiuation comes home 
to me with a deeper, wider significanco It means that the old exclusive- 
nessofraciil partiality is at an en I [Cheers] \nd that the prizes of the 
bav are no longer ‘o be the exclnswe perquisites at all costs of the Euro- 
peans [Cheers] It means that there is a promise hereifter of advance- 
meut to all professsioml men dike [cheers] that a wider field of ambition 
13 opeted out to Native as well as to Englishmen, which must ensure a 
corresponding increase in the amount and quality of legal talent [cheers] 
and that the reward hereafter will bo to the best without distinction of 
ca^te or colour [Oheere ] That is an innovation for which His Excel- 
lency lud hu Govern nent are entitled to like ciedit [Cheers] 
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I know, of course, yon expect me io speak to you on political matters. 
It would 1)6 strange if you did not, seeing how men’s minds are running ou 
the great awakening of public sentiment and aspiration. Most of you will 
have read what I said on Thursday last I will not go over the old ground 
But there are a few old points 1 wish to tonch upon before 1 pass to newer 
topics. There is nothing more (rue than that old heresies die bard. And 
none will die hader than the heresy that yon and I are asking for some 
share in representative Qovoinment' that you and 1 arelseeking to wrest 
power from the hands of the authorities, that we are actuated by a desire lo 
hamper and impede the freedom of the executive. [Laughter} At the 
risk of wearying you, in the hope that some one of our critics will, by acci-* 
dent, read what I say [Laughter], let me plainly repeat what it is we want 
and why we want it. Wq ask for no share of the Executive [Cheers.] 
What we pray for is an extension of the aheady existing Legislative Couu> 
cUs*— a very different thing — based upon a system of partial representation 
[cheers] Now, for making that request we are called bard names : we are 
denounced as traitors, we are held up to public scorn as renegades : we are 
told we are keeping a hungry eye upon the loaves and fishes [laughter]: 
that We are impelled by a disloyal desire to terminate the Queen’s Govern- 
meat [laughter]. You laugh, because you know what you want, and how 
you have formulated your want. Aud you are strnck by this grotesque 
libel of your wishes. But your critics do not laugh. They look at the . 
matter in a more solemn light [laughter] They are terribly in earnest in 
their abuse. Yet how many, or rather bow few have read what we have 
had to say upon these questions, and of those who have read, how few 
understand, [laughter]. The army of our enemies is composed of two 
classes of recruits : those who will not comprehend, and those who cannot* 
[Laughter], It is not easy to say with which class rests the weight in 
numbers. [Laughter], Let me tell you a few facts. To-day, m Bladras, 
wo are told that European sentiment is against us : that our resolution is 
disloyal : that the very integrity of tho Empire is at stake because we ask 
for an extension of the LegislaUve Council. [Laughter]. Yet hero in my 
band 1 bold a printed requisition to the Sheriff of Madras, convening a 
public meeting in this very hall, which meeting — yon will scarcely credit 
it I — passed a resolntion by acclaim that the Crown should bo potitioned to 
give us a represeutativo Legislative Coaucil [Loud cheers]. An_d that 
was on the 25th March IS53 1 [Loud choors]. Thirty years ago tho 
citizens of Madras prayed for a reforen upon the very pwift as io which Sir 
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\nckland Colna felis m io-day if» ibii m pupiUarty (toad 
» cheers], Pif-y-Sv^ names are attached to that requi ilion of which fotty-* 
foar are the name-* of En"li*h gentlemen, (cheers] And among thwa 
Ham®'* I Sad th® following John Vans Aguow tf Me srs, Arbuthaot lud 
Co, Cuairmaa , H R SalliTan, smcd fir't Algiiiler of CounoU hero 
[cheers] MTilI am Arhatifnct, W K Arbulhact loth ot Arhullmot and 
Co^ and one for many year* membe- of tho ludna CouiKil » M' J» 0 ihos, 
oflle sfs. Qak«sand Ca, J H Cor,T Ik R Shiul, huad of oiiooftho 
grease *• of onr former niercantilo hou es j h\ Agnow , A, I'olputk of 
3Ie«4r« hinny and Co, 0 D. Dime» of D^mca «ud Co , A Jiono J 
P Orr , John Miller , H E Chiiri.h , M'' Eirtou A\ nsjht , h’ltagcrnld 
Cnurch all three on tho Midraa lluUwy , John Briico Norton J [loud 
cheersi] , John Shatr, Regulrar of Iho UigU Court j Robert Kr\nok, uud 
J MT Ganta , [chcor"] R«.prtsontat»\o enough, surely, with iudiiutioin 
cf lojalty and common «eusa [cheers] ibxtwasm IbolM ihirty jeaii 
haio hp ed Since then cducition Im spre'id, and gicit strides ha>o Itou 
made lo ^clf unproienicnt aid «ciouco of Govoriunent ^ot whoa >su 
venture to petition lo^ alt) for that which our fithou n^led miblnmod, wo 
arou«e the derision of v LieutenanUGovornor, 'ind tho threat of aupproa* 
sioo, [Cheers] I must be pirdonod if 1 prefer tho opuiioua of tho mou 
whose Dimea I hire quote I to the opinion of an olboml whoso pohticnl 
a&nities aro circumscribed b} the uanow infliioncos ofhisoiUoulBiir- 
roundings , and whoso sj^tnpdhios aro so doheatoly orgnuisod thiit thoir 
internal economy uo violently disarranged b^ n catoohism and n dmloguo 
[1 mgbter an 1 cheers] "Who ha\o gone bncUiva^d ? Iho natives who nro 
pressing for Ibo reform oiir fathers iishod ‘br thirty jonrs ago, [ohoora], or 
tho Europeans who oppose tho instftlmont of political wisdom wliioli thoir 
ancestors demanded in public mooting a quarter of a contiuy bnolc [ohoora]. 
Yon bavo omancipato 1 j oursolvos, from Iho thraldom of tho school room It 
IS wo who bavo mentol Su AucKlnnd OoUm’a snoor [ohoora] Wliftt good 
will tho roformod Council do to (ho Oevorimiont f lam nakflJ I loply 
that tho reformation will introdaco into thou dohboiiillon a now oloniont 
of strength and mfoinmtion which, poraonully ucqnalnlocl with tho wants, 
iLo wishes and the suioratltiona of the people, will iiifiiso a now life and ft 
now vigour into tho h gislaiivo onnotmonls of tho day U will save tho 
Govornniont from error, an 1 kgislnlion will coftso to lie tlio fardo ft fs at 
present [cheers] Wlmt will bo tho gnln to the pooplfi ? If no ollior, this i 
that wo shall ho gradually traimj?£ ap « odiicalcd nutivea to 
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act ID liarmooy and vfi(h cohesion for common ends [cheorsj i that <y<J 
Rball be educating the national intelligence under a system which opens up 
fresh fields, to aalional ambition [cheers] j and that with new lenso of dignity 
and re^I)on3ibihty, wo shall be calling into existence a higher seuao of self- 
respect, the very Alpha and Omega of morality [cheers]. I for one am 
satisfied with such a vista [cheers]. And for advocating this, wo are 
stigmatized as traitors 1 [Cheers]. Tbo Negro of the West Indies is not 
thought too backward for reprosentativo institutions [cheers]. In Coylon 
the planters are represented by a member whom they elect themselves. 
[Loud cheers] Though the Governor retains the right of uitunite 
approval The Smgalese community is represented, so is the B irghor. 
[Cheers]. In Singapore the Chinese cooly sends a member to tbe Legisla- 
tive Council [ebeers] AVhy aro wo, you and I, and tbe communities and 
interests we represent to bavo no share in. the logisiation of this country ? 
[Cheers] Is the Brahmin iaferior in intolhgonce to tho Singbaleso, 
[laughter], the Sudra to tbe Chinese cooly paughtei], and the non-oiBciil 
Buropean to both ? [Laughter] Except upon that supposition out osclu- 
stOQ from logislattie rights is iadefonsiblo. 

' It is asserted owr and over again that tho movement is hostile to tho 
Government. I think that the quite orderliness of our meetings [cheers], 
the intentions of the speakers as translated by their specclics, and, abovo 
all, the character of our delegates and of tho-.o who lead us in our demands 
should havQ protected us from so foolish an imputation [cheers] Are men 
like Rajah Bauia Rw likely to foment rebellion ? [Cheers] Does Mr. 
Bonnerjeo incditatc separation [cheers] or Mr Budr-ud-din Tjabjoo revolt ? 
[Cheers]. Why should tbo best natives and tho best of the non-official 
Europeans combine to thwart tho Uovcr/imont under which both live and 
to assist and reform which la tho loyal whh of both ? [Cheers] Surely 
it is more generous, if not more prudent to credit us with good intent, and 
to bolicvo that in tho a^mbhes for which wo aro working wo should ’unite 
to raako tho Government of tho country more acceptable because more 
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Opposikion In cerbam qmrbers is evoked Ly tke teliof tkat wa Iiava 
not stated truly all our demands, that We are keeping bick our true iutout 
that we are labouiing to insert the thin end of the wedge,” in order 
hereafter to benefit by the leverage of the thicker part [Liughter]. What 
does the metaphor mean ? This that progress and reform are gradual s 
that the iutangible portions of a people as represented by their hopes and 
ambitions solidify just as their hmidings become old with time and their 
bodies are transformed by age [cheers]. Education and esparieuce day by 
day augment and couiolidato the political aspirations of all men ‘[cheers]. 
That is a law of nature which not even Sir Auckland Colvin can check, 
though he may deny it [cheers and laughter]. And is it not right that as 
you are more fit for greater power you should get it ? [Cheers]. It is pro- 
pounded to me as a situation full of the most terrible portents that our real 
aims is in the hereafter to acquire some control over the espeuditure of the 
nation. And I answer, why not ? [ Loud cheers.] I see nothing to fright- 
en mo in that contingency [cheers]. For 1 regard a check upon the gross 
extravagance of the Indian Government both here and in England the 
surest, if not the only, solution to tho problem. How is the financial 
condition of India to ho remedied ?” [Loud cheers]. And if in the ful- 
uesa of tuna ^Qaa^ualif^ yourselves for executive office., L for oaOs not 
only see no reasen why ycu should not have it [cheers,] but I see every 
reason why you should [loud cheeis]. And, finally, if in that remote fu- 
ture which can be pictured, if at all, only by an exertion of oar poetical 
faculties, you shall have so discarded > our many prejudices of race, and 
caste, and creed, as to be able to combine as one nation for the Govern- 
ment of this country, if you shall have become so homogeneous, as to be 
able not merely to administer your own internal affairs for the common 
benefit of your varions races with prudence and with impartiality, but to 
stand united as one large family against foreign aggression ; [cheers] if, 

I say, such a day rbonld arrive, and you were to demand from us the com- 
plete government of this country uncontrolled by England’s snpervision, 

I for one would contemplate your uufetterod accession to the awful respon- 
sibility of empire under such circuiuatances With a pride it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate, for I should recognize that the history of the world 
contained no record of any achievement which conld compare with the 
marvellous accomplishment by my country of a labour so wonderful in 
its origin, so stnpendons in its execution, and so divine in its fruition as 
this [loud cheois]. Such a picture has no terrors for mo [cheers]. But 
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let ui leare the laud of dreams, and como hack to tlio laud of troubles 
[laughter] We are told we ought not to assert that tb^re is any misrule 
in Indi-^ [laughter] Why not, if it eust * Is the Government of this 
country to be the only one in the world exempted from criticism ? Are we 
to ask for reform without^making good our case for reform ? [Cheers] I, 
at any rate, will not sue, as a matter of gra<jc for that to whxchl am entit’ed 
as of right [cheors] And when the necessity for reform is denied I am 
free to justify my petition by proving the facts upon whi«.h its prayer for 
relief 13 founded [cheers] Let us first offtU clearly understand what wo 
mean by misrule I mean, and I believe you are one with me, acts whether 
executive or legislative, which, however wcH intentioned, are not in truth 
for the public benefit, earned into effect as a rale without previous consul- 
tatien of iho people whom they watt snost closely touch, and very oftow 
against the loudly declared opinion of those whoso opinions are entitled to 
consideration and to weight [cheers] By misrule I mean tbs continuance 
of a system which by whatever name you choose to call it, is lu fact des- 
potism [cheers] By misrule, I mean the failure to give to tbo Councils' Act 
the full effect of that Statute By misrule, I mean tho system of legislation 
which is a shame [cheers] and the absurd selection of nominees to the 
Legislative Councils which excludes independent intellect, and converts 
those aasomblies into mere offices for registering the decrees of the executive 
[loud cheers] Let me be content with these illustrations It is not consi- 
dered dislojal in England to point out their defects to the Qoveinment I 
do not know why it should be considered disloyal here [cheers] Disloyal 
or not, it must be done, for it 13 upon the truth and strength of any facts 
that I rest my right to redress [cheers] I want no eleemosynary concession 
[cheers] If I am wrong I deserve nothing But if I am right, I will not 
take from pity what I clmm from justice [cheers] I charge it to the 
Government that they have been and are, grossly extravagant with tho 
revenues of India In some instances tho application of those revenues, I 
regret to say, has been absolutely dishonest [shame] I allege aNo that 
this extravagance lergiiig at times on dishonesty is duo to the simple fact 
that the tax pajers of this countiy have no one to represent them here or 
in England are not consulted before their contributions arc squandered 
with a recklessness which is criminal [loud cheers] R that misrule if I 
cau prove the fact ? [Cheers] Or does Sir Auckland CoKin glo-^s this 
over with. some euphemism extracted from that long glossary of euphemisms 
mth which e\ery apologist of the Goiernmeats of this country mist bs 
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provided? [Loud cheers]. Wc hare been chalUnged to prove misrule I 
accept the challenge [cheers] And I will prove it by instalments [cheers]. 
To-night let mo prove it by a few instances I have not time for maoj— 
extracted from the accounts with which the Indian Government furnish 
the Secretary of State in England. And I will confine myself to-night to 
some of the “ Home Charges.” Ataongst the permanent buildings erected 
in England for India’s purposes at Indian’s cost, the India office alone costs 
£540,000 which considering the amount and the quality of work done 
there, is a generous provision for bousing the gentleman who called them- 
selves the Indian Council [laughter] For the salaries of the officials in 
England from that of the Secretary of State to the wages of the thirty- 
two house maids and charwomen who, I take it, help to enliven the lassi- 
tude of the Members of Oouncil [laughter] India pays £220,906 [shame]. 
For furlough and absentee allowances , she pays £269,901 : for military 
furlough allowances £207,101. At a cost of £1,118,787 five ships were 
built for India. To work these we are annually debited with £277,072 
[shame] You will be surprised to hear that if India happens to use the 
services of an officer who has earned a “ distinguished service ” annuity for 
duty performed, say in Ashantee or New Zealand, India has to bear the 
^ Liv aLth'siwi *vt> "vVe \ ’nvvfe Ts-leireh \o 

India pays for the Queen’s ships employed in Indian seas £44,237, and we 
support establibhraents in China, a Mission to the Court of Persia, and a 
Consulate at Jeddah, with none of which have vvc any concern, at an annual 
expenditure of £25,366 lu 1883, India was cvllcd upon to contribute 
£5,113,171 to England for charges of which the foregoing are merely 
specimens Compare the estimates presented to Parliimeiit for the Colonies 
The total vote was for £2,156,263, and towards tnis «um tbs Colonies were 
expected to give only £185,700 • Is it a strained inforence to draw that 
the reason for this difi'erciicc of treatment lies in the fact that the Colonies 
are not, like India, at the mercy of the House of , Commons? [Shame] If 
India is rightly taxed fur English ships and men, how corn's it, I should 
like to know, that the British tai-payer provides nearly 25,009 men and a 
number of war-ships at his own expert for the protection of people’s 
properties, other than his luffian fellow-subjects? [Cheers] Moreover, 
among the institutions built and furnished in England by the ryots of 
India, 13 an Engineering College which cost £100,000, worked at an annual 
loss of £5,000 which India has to meet That College was erected for the 
use of gentlemen who dsjirod to enter tha Punjab IVorks D.;partment la 
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^ iie\or been able, m the lingings of Sir Auckland Oolvin, to make, "son3^f 
serious eftort to dispose ’ of the charge that the Government of India iS 
responsible for ‘ cvistcnco of murule [loud chceraj Senous efforts, for- 
sooth > The efforts ha\e been seriously mode by serious people m serious 
pamphlets o\er and o^er again 111 England [CheersJ It is possible that 
Sir Auckland, like Sir Monstuart Elphiiistone Grant Duff, con'ugns the 
criticisms of those \\ho differ from him unread to the depths of a bottomless 
t\aste paper basket [cheers and laughter] I should be sorry to believe it, 
and I will not, till Sir Auckland Cilvin tells us so himself and when he 
doGa I will retort it upon him especifically as a concrete instance of ‘ mis- 
rule” under his own ‘ benevolent ’ administration [cheers and laughter] 
On some other occasion, or in some other form I will continue my narra^’ion 
of financial burthens unfairly laid upon our backs [cheers] For t >-night I 
have said enough to afford you food for thought Go home and study the 
figures I have given you, and ask far and wide among the circle of your 
friends and relatives here and in the ktofussil, whether there is untruth or 
recklessness in our constantly reiterated complaint that we ore labouring, 
voicele&s and unpiticd, amid a sea of wilful and unpardonable extravagance 
[loud cheers] 

1 "have "been as'ked more than once why 1 identity myself witti a move- 
ment which carries so little European sympathy inllndia, and which tends 
to make its advocates unpopalar in certain circles, why I have allied myself 
with one who holds the religious opinions of Mr Bradlaugh (cheers) 
The very question shows how far away from English ''tandards of political 
morality my questioners have fallen Ijet me give them here my answer, 
once for all lam proud of Mr Bradlaugh’* cooperation, because I am 
proud to be associated with an honest and a fearless man (loud cheers) I 
am proud to work, no matter, how humbly, with one who has never swerved 
a hair's breadth from allegiance to the people’s cause (Cheers) Of him I 
ha\e already spoken on a previous occasion I will only add to-night of 
his religious convictiens what Tennyson has so aptly said— 

There is more faith iQ honest doabt. 

Believe me, than in half the creeds [Loud cheers] 

I advocate the peoples cause— yours and my own, for I have never 
disassociated the European from the Native in a reform which I believe to 
be essential *o both (cheers) — because I beheve it to be the only right and 
truo one, because experience has taught me what expediency also support*, 
that thirty years is a long period of probation, even in the life time of A 
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India Te^ the benefits of that institution are open to all the world, and 
nren who never intend to go to India can, hy the payment of the usual 
fees, participato in this enforced contribution from the nati\e3 of India 
[shamo, shamo] Yet, again, let me ^ve yon another|ii]stanco England has 
built at Ealing, near London, a Lunatic Asylum for which she has 
charged India £38,000 ! [Laughter] That institution is also worked at 
an annual deficit of £5,000 which is debited to us [shame] Why, I want 
to know, should India be compelled to maintjun for English lunatics, an 
institution which in her own instance England throws the cost of upon 
the parish or the friends of the unfortunates ? [Cheers] ff overIha%a 
charged the Government of India with want of provision and foresight I 
humbly withdraw the allegation in the face of anbstablishment which 
may yet afford shelter for some of those who are responsible for the waste 
and extravagance of our finances [loud laughter, and cheers], A few 
minor iostances, and I have done. Why should we pay for a portrait of a 
Prince and a Viceroy at the cost of £812 for the adornmeut of th<r 
Couucil Chamber at Calcutta ^ [Cheers] The tnunificeoce of each might 
ha^e made the monuments more precious by investing it with the grateful 
assoeUtions of a gift [cheers] and not with the recollection thacan impoNcr' 
ished people are taxed for a folly [cheers]. The citcntlon of the Order of 
the Star of India, bestowed with a nico discrimination which includes a^ 
man Uko Abdul Uuq as a recipient [laughter and cheers] has cost this 
country £13,007 [shame]. A passageby thoP and 0, costs £07. Yes it was 
thought necessary to send Lord Litton homo at a cost to this country of 
£5,327-10-1 f [Laughter] With a liberality which docs not mark the proceed- 
ings of the Houses of Parliament, tho Government of India pay, not out of 
their pocket but the poj:kct of Indian tax-pajer^, £335 to Surgeon-General 
Moore for a *' JIanual of Family Medicine for India” [laughter; £2,020 to- 
a ilr. Wardlc for '' investigating the dyes and wild silks of India [laughter 
and ‘ shame ’]; £093-8-2 to Mr Colquboun for his account of “Overland 
journey from Canton to Rangoon ” [laughter] ; and £1,000-19-8 in ono jear 
and £992-10-8 in another jear to a nameless officer for— what 1 “Indian 
pendulum obacrvatuns.” [Loud laughter] Huo 1 not quoted inatanecs 
as ahamclc^ extravagance f [Cheers] Is not extravagance misrule t 
[Cheers] If it Us nut, I know not what interpretation plain, scimble, men 
will placo upon the meaning of tho word [cheers]. And if it bo, vrJiat 
becomes of the reiterated statement that wo who desire to sco a wlso 
econuii} sub^Ututed fir tki. rttk'o's huproaidci-cc cflidiaii finaticc, ha-o 
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ijflver been able, Id the Iingui^B of Sir Auckland Oofvin, to m-ike, " soffiiJ 
serious effort to dispose ” of the charge that the Go\ernnient of India iS 
responsible for ‘ existence of uiisrule ' [loud cheers] Serious efforts, for- 
sooth > The eflorts Iia\ e been seriously made by serious people m serious 
pamublets over and o\er again in England [Cheers] It is possible that 
Sir Viiclcland like Sir ilonstuart EIpLinstone Grant Duff, coii'^igns the 
cntici^ms of tho&e who differ from him unread to the depths of a bf^ttomless 
Waste paper basket [cheers and laughter] I should be sorry to believe it, 
and I will not, till Sir Auckland Colvm tells us so himself and when he 
doca I will retort it upon him especifically as a concrete instance of “ mis- 
rule” under his own ' benevolent ’ administration [cheers and laughter] 
On some other occasion, or in some other form I avill continue my narra+ion 
of financial burthens unfairly laid upon our backs [cheers] For t>night I 
have said enough to aftord you food for thought Go home and study the 
figures I have given you, and ask far and wide among the circle of your 
friends and relatives hero and in the Mofussil, whether there is untruth or 
recklessness in our constantly reiterated complaint that we are labouring, 
voiceless and unpitied, amid a sea of wilful and unpardonable extravagance 
[loud cheers] 

f have been as&ecf more than once why T iffenfiiy myseff with a move- 
ment which carries so little European sympathy in jlndia and which tends 
to make its advocates unpopular in certain circles, why I have allied myself 
with one who holds the religious opinions of Mr Bradlaugh (cheers) 
The very question shows how far away from English “tandards of political 
morality my questioners have fallen Iiet me give them here my answer, 
once for all I am proud of Mr Bradlaugh’s co-operation, because I am 
proud to be associated with an honest and a fearless man (loud cheers) I 
am proud te work, no matter, how humbly, with one who has never swerved 
a hair's breadth from allegiance to the peoples cause (Cheers) Of him I 
have already spoken on a previous occasion I will only add to-night of 
his religious convictiens what Tennyson has so aptly said — 

There la more faith la honest doubt, 

Believe me than m half the creeds [Loud cheers] 

I advocate the peoples cause — 'jours and my own, for I have never 
disassocnted the European from the Native in a reform which I believe to 
be essential both (cheers)— because I believe it to be the only right and 
true one, because experience has taught me what expediency also supports, 
that thirty j ears IS a long period of probation, even in the life time of a 
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nation, and that it is best and wisest to yield gracefully what must be 
acquired eventually at all cost. I wiJl ajiswer also in the words nith which 
Eobert Browning answered question — 

" Why am I a Liberal ?” 

“ Why ?” “ Because all I b aply cau or 
All that I am now, all bope to be — 

Wbeoce eomea it save from fortune eettiog itti 
' Body opd soul the purpose to pursue, 

Ood traced for both ? ’ If fetters, aot a few, 

Of prejddioe, conTentioQ, fall from me, 

These shall I bid men— each in his degree 
Also Qod-gmded — bear and gaily too ? 

But little do or can the best of us t 

That bttle is achieved through Liberty, 

Who then does bold, emaoclpatcd thus, 

His fellow shall continue bound ? Kot I, 

Who lire, love, labour freely nor discuss 
A brother's nght to freedom. That is ? 

•Why?’” 


[Loud and eontlnued eheertog ] 



